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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 
purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 
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Three captains, (left to right) Bill Brown, Edmond Framton, Duncan Horne, check the class goal for Easter. 





DANGER—Men at Work! 


By GARY WEBSTER 


PHOTOS FROM THE AUTHOR 


FLoY BEHLING shook her head. “My good- 
ness, John, you men are trying the impossible this 
time. Methodists just don’t go to church at night.” 

Her husband’s answering grin was a trifle too 
tight. The fast-growing men’s Bible class had 
selected the most difficult goal proposed since 
interest began increasing in November, 1956. At- 
tendance at Sunday evening worship was lagging 
—and the men had decided to sponsor a service 
and fill the sanctuary. To make matters worse, 
everyone in St. George, South Carolina, knew 
about it. Anything like a quiet, inconspicuous 
failure was out of the question. . 

If the weather wasn’t too unpleasant, a typical 
Sabbath evening would see about fifty persons 
in the Methodist church. That isn’t bad, actually, 
for a community of two thousand that has a strong 
Baptist church inside the town limits and five 
ct active congregations within a radius of four 
miles. 





Gary WesstER is a pen name. 


March 10 made history in Dorchester County. 
Persuaded and prodded by a group of eager men 
who didn’t know that it couldn’t be done, five 
hundred excited folk packed the house of worship 
and overflowed into the balcony. 

That is just one of the many unexpected things 
that has made a church-school class the most 
talked-about organization in lower South Carolina. 

It all started with Carlisle Utsey. As class presi- 
dent, the forty-eight-year-—old salesman decided 
that lots of good man power was going to waste. 
Average attendance was under thirty and hadn’t 
varied much for years. Yet there were men in the 
community—even within the congregation—who 
hadn’t attended Sunday school within memory. 

“We need them, and they need us,” he insisted 
at a council called shortly before Thanksgiving. 

Gavin Appleby, vice-president of the class, 
nodded vigorously. Secretary Johnny Moorer 
drawled that he guessed nobody could argue that 
point. “We sure could use a boost in the treasury,” 
quipped Lewis Kizer. 














John Behling, Jr., teacher, asks T. L. Benson, a visitor, 
to sign the guest register. 


Believe it or not, when that group of officers 
adjourned, it was with the avowed purpose of 
making their class the best in South Carolina. By 
March it seemed that their goal had been accom- 
plished. 

John Behling, teacher and one of the chief spark 
plugs of the group, didn’t hesitate when I asked 
him to tell me about long-range hopes and plans. 
“We have set out to make it so that if a man had 
an opportunity to choose the happiest and most 
Christian group in the United States, he would 
select the men’s Bible class of the Methodist 
church in St. George, South Carolina.” 

“We really mean it,” he insisted. “We’ve only 
started.” 

J. Lewis Shieder, town clerk and treasurer, 
will prepare a signed and notarized copy of that 
declaration of purpose if you'll give him half a 
chance. 

“Take me,” he says. “Everybody around here 
knows that I was absent from Sunday school for 
quite a while. About forty years, in fact. Carlisle 
Utsey kept inviting me so insistently that on 
January 6 I finally went. And I haven’t missed 
a Sunday since.” 

Ladies of the community are just as excited and 
happy as the men. “They’re doing a wonderful 
piece of work,” says Mrs. Annie Kizer. “In our 
family they weren’t satisfied with getting one new 
member. Recent additions to the class roll include 
my husband, my son, and my son-in-law!” 

It is a safe guess that many adolescents of St. 
George have become as church-minded as any 
group in the nation. Bennie Howell, seventeen, is 
proud that her father is a captain in the men’s 
class and that the family now attend church school 
as a group. Mike Walter, fifteen, likes the fact 
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Johnny Moorer, secretary, is checking the attendance 
board he designed and made. The names of all class 
members are on the board. 


that the program attracts his grandfather, father, 
and uncles. 

“We have a big family dinner every Sunday,” 
says Mike. “They used to talk about fishing all 
the time. Now all they talk about is what hap- 
pened at the men’s Bivle class. Ill be glad when 
I get old enough to join it!” 


FACTORS OF SUCCESS 


No, this isn’t a fairy tale. It is an accurate report 
of what has been happening in a typical com- 
munity since Methodist men ceased being specta- 
tors and stay-at-homes and set out to build a 
dynamic class. Out of the complex set of factors 
that have affected their success, a few elements 
emerge clearly. 

Participation has been emphasized carefully 
and continually. Instead of giving several jobs to 
one man, leadership is divided among many. Small 
groups, each led by a captain, help foster a spirit 
of intimacy. For years only two class members 
would pray in public. For the past fifteen Sundays, 
a different man has led prayer each week. 

Variety marks nearly every aspect of the class 
and its program. Rather than centering on a single 
interest, diversified goals have been selected. 
Two weeks after it was established, the new 
home-missions service group was actively helping 
both tourists and local families. Air conditioning 
of the church’s recreation building, adopted as a 
major project for the year, was completed in just 
four months. Now there are plans to organize a 
class choir and to start a religious library, with 
The Interpreter’s Bible as the first big item. 

Publicity has been a major factor in class 
growth. Special stationery was printed for notes 
to visitors. A weekly column launched in the 
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Eagle-Record gets a wide reading. Word-of-mouth 
publicity, partly spontaneous and partly channeled 
through captains and their groups, supplements 
use of cards and other printed devices. 

Plain hard work, coupled with enthusiasm, is 
perhaps the most important ingredient in the en- 
tire complex. At first this came from a few officers, 
but soon the rank and file of the class were work- 
ing harder and giving more liberally than at any 
time in their lives—and enjoying it immensely. 
Johnny Moorer spent hour after hour designing 
and producing a novel attendance board. Carlisle 
Utsey began devising ways to add zest and variety 
to business and worship. John Wannamaker, 
social chairman, refuses to keep account of the 
time he devotes to class interests. 

Attorney John Behling, Jr., teacher of the class, 
enjoys his preparation so much that it is fun in- 
stead of work. He uses Aputt TEACHER as his 
first resource, but also reads the Earnest Worker 
issued by the Presbyterian Church, U.S. Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, The International 
Lesson Annual, and The Interpreter’s Bible are 
used—though not every week. He writes a first 
draft of his talk early in the week, adds illustra- 
tions and makes revisions for several days. Final 
notes typed on an index card, he gets in his car 
alone and drives along talking through the lesson 
and timing it. 

Change is an important element in the class 
program. Guest speakers are invited at intervals. 
Social activities range from a rather formal ban- 
quet on ladies’ night to outdoor suppers at which 
men do the cooking. Lessons vary from the use of 
standard topics to quick surveys of Scripture. 


FAR-REACHING RESULTS 


Impact upon the total church school has been 
great. 

“Work by these men has made other depart- 
ments study their potential and get busy,” says 





Adlai G. Holler, dynamic pastor of the church. 
“Total attendance has increased far more than the 
rise from 25 to 125 in the men’s class.” 

There are dangers and unsolved questions, 
of course. It is always possible that some men will 
give primary loyalty to the class and ignore other 
Christian relationships and responsibilities. This 
sudden spurt in interest and attendance—though 
upon a much sounder basis than any that stems 
from a mere contest—is not likely to continue 
indefinitely unless new ideas continue to be pro- 
duced and tried. Some principles that are advo- 
cated by leaders in Christian education are being 
ignored. 

Still, it is altogether unlikely that the men of 
St. George church school will lose their enthusi- 
asm in the foreseeable future. They are now 
moving so fast that sheer momentum could keep 
them going for many months. Even if they never 
quite achieve their goal of being the best Bible 
class in the United States, lives of many in the 
church and community already have been perma- 
nently affected. 

Mature men are eagerly worshiping and study- 
ing and contributing after having been out of 
church school since boyhood. Mothers and wives 
are calling to thank officers for getting their sons 
and husbands to join the class. 

Actually, there has been only one conspicuous 
failure since the class took on new life last Novem- 
ber. Early in the planning, it was decided that 
every member of the church’s official board who 
was not already active in another class would be 
invited to join. 

“There are three we have tried to get without 
success,” John Behling confessed rather ruefully 
in early April. “We are still working on them, 
and will continue to do so until they give up or we 
do. Confidentially, we haven’t the slightest inten- 
tion of giving up. We’ll get them in our class sooner 
or later.” 








Men’s Bible Class of the St. George Methodist Church 
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So You Went to a 






Summer Conference 


By M. LEO RIPPY 


Wuat if you did? It is not so much what you got 
out of the conference as it is what you are going 
to do about it. If you do not do anything different 
from the way you had been doing it, you did not 
learn very much. 

You may say: “I went to the conference expect- 
ing to learn nothing, I did not get anything, and 
I did not expect to do anything.” Certainly this 
is no compliment to your intelligence or your 
vision nor does it indicate that you have any great 
respect for yourself or concern for others. 

In an article that appeared in the May issue of 
ApuLt TEACHER, on the subject “Going to a Sum- 
mer Conference?” there was the following state- 
ment: “So do not jump in your car and take 
off—stop, look, listen!” Again I would like to say: 
“Stop, look, and listen!” 

Why not evaluate the experiences you had in 
the summer conference? List them in parallel 
columns. What new insights did you receive? What 
new possibilities were discussed that you would 
like to try out in your own group? What new skills 
did you acquire? 

Recently I received an evaluation sheet from 
the teacher of an adult class who had attended 
an area convocation for teachers, presidents, and 
members of adult classes. This teacher said some- 
thing like the following: “I had an experience in 
using teaching methods I had not used before. I 
am going to try those methods in my class.” 

Did you have an experience in class participa- 
tion in a lesson presentation? Did you hear a dis- 
cussion of various methods of getting class partic- 
ipation? 

Perhaps you had an introduction to methods 
but do not feel that you know enough about them 
to undertake to use them. That is quite all right. 
Many of us have had similar experiences. Why 
not order the following leaflets and booklets that 
can help you become more confident in the use 
of such methods: 

4216-B Introducing—Ways to Discuss. Free. 

4220-C How to Lead Discussions. 45 cents. 

4223-C Understanding How Groups Work. 45 
cents. 





Dr. Rippy is director of the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board of 
Education of The Methodist Church. 
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4224-C How to Teach Adults. 45 cents. 

4225-C How to Use Role Playing. 45 cents. 
These can be ordered from the Service Depart- 

ment, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. (Cash 

must accompany order.) 


DIvIsIon SUPERINTENDENTS 


Did you who are serving as superintendents of 
adult divisions of your church schools attend a 
summer conference? What are you going to do 
about it? Did you have an experience in conduct- 
ing an adult council meeting? Did you learn some- 
thing about making out an agenda for the council 
meeting? Did you find out the part the directors 
of areas of activities are to have in making it 
possible for you to meet your responsibilities as 
a leader? 

No doubt these subjects were discussed, and 
you may have taken steps already to select direc- 
tors and assist them in planning for your adult 
council meeting. It could be that you are wonder- 
ing how you can make a study of the adult work 
in your church school. Many superintendents of 
adult divisions will have this experience in the 
next few months. As you face such questions, 
you can receive additional help by ordering the 
following free leaflets from our Service Depart- 
ment (address given above): 

4012-B Mr. Superintendent of the Adult Division 
4013-B A Guide to a Study of Adult Work in the 
Church School 

You may be saying: “If I have to do this extra 
studying, why did I go to the convocation or to 
the summer conference?” 

A result of convocations and summer confer- 
ences is the attendants’ increased determination 
to learn how to do better work. During these 
meetings you should have received information 
that you will be ready to use. Due to the limitation 
of time, you could not have received all the 
guidance you will need. Therefore, you will need 
to order the printed resource material. 


Ciass PRESIDENTS 


Mr. President of the Adult Class, what did you 
get out of the summer conference that will assist 
you in being a better president? Unfortunately 
many class presidents did not take advantage of 

















Jerome Drown 


Lake Junaluska, North Carolina, is the site of a favorite summer conference 
grounds for Methodists in southeastern United States. 


their conference opportunities. If you did, you 
will be in a better position to guide your class 
than you would have otherwise. 

You may have received information about 
guiding your group in the selection of curriculum 
material. This is indeed a very important matter. 
It could be that you have already taken steps to 
call a business meeting of your class and are 
working on an agenda that will make the meeting 
more productive. Unless you carry some of the 
ideas from the conference over into your class 
work, it will not be long before you will be 
wondering why you went. 

The following free leaflets can help you be more 
effective in practicing what you learned: 


4212-B Mr. President of the Adult Class 

4414-B Is Your Church a Bible Reading Church? 
(Order from the Service Department, see ad- 
dress above.) 

4412-BE Brace Up Your Minds. Lists all curricu- 
lum resources for adults. (Order from The 
Methodist Publishing House serving your terri- 
tory.) 


Other leaders may be saying: “If we follow out 
the ideas we received in the conference and from 
the printed resource material, there will be some 
changes made in our work.” That is right, it will. 
Unless you work toward improving the work of 
your group, due to the inspiration and information 
you received in the conference, your class was un- 
fortunate in selecting you as its delegate. Your 
group expected you to come back with new ideas 


and new ways of doing class work. Unless you 
measure up to their expectations, they, with you, 
will have a disappointing experience. 


Crass MEMBERS 


Sometimes when teachers and presidents of 
adult classes are ready and willing to provide 
aggressive leadership, they may run into a brick 
wall composed of unresponsive class members. 
If class members attended a summer conference 
or convocation, they would be in a better position 
to co-operate with their leaders. They would have 
some of the information that their leaders re- 
ceived. With their leaders they can plan together 
to do more effective work. 

It should be kept in mind that it is the group, 
and not the leaders, who is responsible for de- 
termining group activities. Also, the group is 
responsible for selecting the curriculum it uses. 
The leaders—teachers, presidents, and others— 
make it possible for the members of the group to 
express themselves in creative ways. 

It is your privilege to go to your teacher or 
president and talk over some of the information 
that you received. It is important also that you 
share with them some of the inspiration and vision 
from the conference. They with you may become 
more concerned about what the class is doing to 
reach a larger number of men and women with 
Christian teaching. A genuine concern for others 
expressed in an effective way is imperative if 
your group is to be one in which people may have 
a vital and stimulating fellowship experience. 











LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
UNIT IV: JESUS’ TEACHINGS AND OTHERS (concluded) 
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Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 





This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


T HE relation between a Christian and his na- 
tion is always a crucial problem. It is only natural 
that a Christian should search the teachings of 
Jesus for some guidance and help. 

Jesus’ teachings give a great deal of help on 
many problems, but on this one they give very 
little. Any help we might get on this problem 
will be by way of inference from basic principles 
that underlie his teachings. 

It is not that Jesus was not interested in poli- 
tics, or that he ignored some important phases of 
life. The real reason for his lack of attention to 
this problem is that it is our problem, not his. The 
modern problem of the citizen and the state did 
not confront Jesus in the same way it confronts 
us, and he therefore did not deal with it. 

The only place where Jesus might be said to 
deal with this problem is in his reply to those 
who desired to trick him into a statement that 
could be used against him. They asked whether 
a good, law-abiding Jew should pay taxes to 
Rome. Jesus’ famous reply, “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s” (Mark 12:17), is some- 
times said to be Jesus’ solution to the problem 
of the Christian citizen and the state. But that 
Jesus intended this is very doubtful. 

Jesus may simply have been parrying the ques- 
tion, as he did the previous one about his 
authority (Mark 11:27-33). Or, he may have 
been saying that a good Jew could not con- 
scientiously keep an idolatrous Roman coin (and 
all of them were idolatrous), so it should be re- 
turned to its idolatrous owner. 

Rome was thoroughly hated by the Jews. To 
imagine that Jesus taught respect for Rome and 
recommended the support of its pagan govern- 
ment is to imagine a most unlikely situation. For 
him to have done so would make it very difficult 





Dr. Puertco is Clara Perry Professor of Christian Life and 
Thought at Scarritt College for Christian Workers. 
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By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


September I: 
Obligations to 
the State 


to understand his crucifixion by the Romans as a 
threat to their rule. 

Jesus was a citizen of the kingdom of God, 
not of Rome. His first loyalty, therefore, was to 
God, not to Caesar. This “first” loyalty was an 
all-absorbing one, directing all of life toward its 
end. “First” does not here imply a “second,” but 
rather the only. The kingdom of God is the first 
and last loyalty of Jesus—indeed it might be said 
to be his only loyalty. 

Our lives are more complex than this. We find 
it necessary to take account of the present age. 
We cannot believe that the end is so near that 
planning is futile. If we attend properly to the 
demands of this age, then the next age will find 
us ready. 

Jesus taught that our whole life be devoted to 

the preparation for God’s kingdom and that if 
we would do this, ali “human” or “earthly” values. 
(or needs) would be automatically attained—as 
a kind of by-product. 
' We now are inclined to feel that if we strive 
with all of our might to make this life better— 
more conducive to the development of Christlike 
persons—then all the values (or needs) of the 
next life will be automatically attained—as a 
kind of by-product. 


RELIGION and patriotism are too often confused. 
A Christian must be a responsible member of 
society, careful in carrying out responsibilities. 
But a Christian’s religion keeps his responsible 
service on the highest level. He is not allowed 
to be loyal to any particular state unless that state 
is worthy of Christian loyalty. A Christian has 
the responsibility of criticizing and correcting 
the state just as surely as he has the duty of 
the citizen to support it. Christians within any 
society act as its conscience, for the Christians 
and their message are “the conscience of culture.” 

The real duty of a Christian to his nation is 
to purify it, making it the servant among the 
nations, not the ruler. This would be Jesus’ kind 
of true patriotism. 


Adult Bible Course 















September 8: 
The Meaning. 
of Judgment 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Jesus did not use the judgment of God as a 
threat to force good behavior. He made the good 
life attractive and pointed to the positive values 
it contained. 

But he never moved away entirely from the 
idea of judgment. It was a necessity, if God was 
just, and if there was any eternal difference be- 
tween right and wrong. 

What Jesus taught about judgment is presented 
to us in each of the Gospels a bit differently. We 
must see each of these independently before we 
can see Jesus’ main emphasis. 


In MattrHEw, judgment is understood in ordinary 
Jewish terms. God has made a covenant with his 
people, and if they obey his commandments he 
will reward them. If, however, they disobey them, 
he will punish. It is righteousness (obeying God’s 
commandments) that leads to rewards, and sin 
(disobedience) that leads to punishment. 

Consequently, we find a great emphasis on 
righteousness in Matthew’s Gospel. Indeed, the 
main distinction of a Christian is that he is right- 
eous. Doing the will of God is the key that un- 
locks the door to the kingdom of heaven (7:21), 
the foundation rock of the Christian life (7:24), 
the one criterion for becoming a brother to Christ 
(12:50), and the chief exhortation of the Chris- 
tian message (28:20). 

Judgment, consequently, is based on one’s 
obedience to God’s will. Judgment cannot be 
made until life is over, and therefore it is always 
a future event. God will judge, and his judgment 
will be based on our obedience or disobedience. 


In Mark one senses a difference in emphasis. The 
ethical requirements are there, and obedience to 
the will of God is demanded, but not so frequently 
and in not so central a position. 

Jesus, in Mark’s Gospel, does much less teach- 
ing and proportionately much more acting. These 
actions are mighty deeds not possible to ordinary 
men. In Matthew these deeds are not so central. 
Whereas the heart of Matthew’s Gospel lies in the 
Sermon on the Mount and the parables of the 
Kingdom, the heart of Mark’s GoSpel lies in the 
wonderful and mighty acts of Jesus. 

These great deeds are intended to make plain 


to the reader who Jesus is. He is not mere man, 
but the very Son of God. To “believe in the 
gospel” (an exhortation of Jesus found only in 
the Gospel of Mark—1:14-15) is the supreme re- 
quirement before mankind, and this “gospel” is 
the good news that God’s Son has come to rescue 
us from the powers of evil. 

Judgment, therefore, is based on acceptance 
of this “gospel.” This is not an intellectual ac- 
ceptance, but the real appropriation of spiritual 
power that Paul meant by “faith” in Christ. 

Thus Jesus was (in Mark only) unable to heal 
the people of Nazareth “because of their unbelief” 
(6:5-6). Christ is unable to help those who don’t 
believe in him, and this is the basis for the judg- 
ment. But “All things are possible to him who 
believes” (9:23; this saying is not in any other 
Gospel), for belief is the real key to the kingdom 
of God. 


In Luxke’s Gospel, the judgment is thought of as 
happening immediately after death. We are in- 
dividually judged, not all at once nor on some 
judgment day. 

Thus, Jesus says to the penitent thief on the 
cross (in Luke only), “Today you will be with 
me in Paradise” (23:43). In the story of the rich 
man and Lazarus (in Luke only) they go to 
their respective destinies immediately after death 
(16: 19-25). 

This immediate and individual judgment is 
based on two conditions that are not entirely 
harmonious. Repentance is stressed more than 
in any other Gospel, and this implies an ethical 
condition like that emphasized in Matthew’s 
Gospel. But alongside this is the ancient belief 
that the judgment will be somewhat mechanically 
just, compensating for the inequalities of this life 
by giving more to the “have-nots” of this life and 
less to the “haves.” 

That is, the judgment will bring a reversal of 
the inequalities of this life. The poor (in this life) 
will then be rich, the hungry filled, the mournful 
joyous, and so on. See especially Luke’s form of 
the Beatitudes (6:20-26). 


In Joun’s Gospel, the judgment is plainly based 
on belief in Christ (3:16; 20:31, etc.), as in Mark, 
only much more obviously (and with a somewhat 
different meaning). But the judgment is not 
a future event at all, either at death or later 
on, but a present one. The judgment is now, at 
the very moment you confront Christ (3:18-19). 

Thus we see that the meaning of judgment in 
Jesus’ teachings is given to us in the interpreta- 
tions of four Evangelists. We cannot know for 
sure which one most correctly represents Jesus’ 
teachings. It is very likely, however, that on this 
point, Matthew’s understanding is more nearly 
faithful to Jesus than the others. The final stand- 
ard for our judgment will be our devotion to the 
will of God as revealed by Jesus Christ. 












September 1L5: 
Cultivating 
World-mindedness 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


J ESUS taught “world-mindedness” best by his 
emphasis on loyalty to the kingdom of God. We 
should consider God our king and live like 
citizens in his Kingdom. 

Before this vision, all earthly loyalties are dis- 
solved into one. A fellow citizen of the kingdom 
of God is our real brother. Thus it is that for a 
Christian, a fellow Christian in Africa or Japan 
is closer than his next-door neighbor who is not 
a Christian. 

National differences are no longer valid. Cul- 
tural differences cannot separate Christian 
brothers. Racial differences simply do not get 
recognition. As Paul said, in the spirit of Jesus’ 
proclamation of the Kingdom, “Now in Christ 
Jesus you who once were far off have been 
brought near in the blood of Christ. For he is our 
peace, who has made us both one, and has broken 
down the dividing wail of hostility” (Ephesians 
2: 13-14). 

Since citizens for God’s kingdom are drawn 
from every nation and culture and race, it follows 
naturally that we will look at the whole world 
as our opportunity. Jesus is “the light of the 
world” (John 8:12), but so are we, his disciples 
(Matthew 5:14). No place is out of bounds for 
the Gospel message. The “field” in which the 
“sons of the kingdom” are sown is “the world” 
(Matthew 13:38). 

The kindness and thoughtfulness of the woman 
who anointed Jesus’ head as he was at table in 
the house of Simon the leper is something that 
will be told “wherever this gospel is preached in 
the whole world” (Matthew 26:13). 

The Temple should be “a house of prayer for 
all the nations” (Mark 11:17), and not just a na- 
tionalistic religious shrine for Jews only. 

From many sides, this theme of world-minded- 
ness can be seen in Jesus’ teachings and actions. 


Sucu a viewpoint is not entirely new in Israel. 
Although much of the Old Testament is concerned 
with the Israelites as a “chosen people,” some 
books are more universalistic in outlook than 
others. 

For example, there is a broad universalism in 
that section of the Book of Isaiah often referred to 
as Second Isaiah (chapters 40 through 54). Here 
God is seen as everyone’s God, not just the 
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Israelites’. God is one, and the one and only God, 
over all peoples. This is the root idea of the 
fatherhood of God over all peoples and the re- 
sulting brotherhood of man. 

Universalism can also be seen in the little 
Book of Jonah. Here the real point is that the 
Jewish God is also the God of the Ninevites, and, 
by inference, of everyone else. There is no God 
except the one true God. 

Some of the psalms are universalistic, al- 
though many others are not. 


All the ends of the earth shall remember 
and turn to the Lorp; 

and all the families of the nations 
shall worship before him. 

For dominion belongs to the Lorp, 
and he rules over the nations. 


Yea, to him shall all the proud of the earth bow 
down; 
before him shall bow all who go down to the 
dust, 
and he who cannot keep himself alive. 
Posterity shall serve him; 
men shall tell of the Lorp to the coming 
generation, 
and proclaim his deliverance to a people yet 
unborn, 
that he has wrought it. (Psalms 22: 27-31) 


It is clear that there is a foundation in the re- 
ligious insights of his own people for Jesus’ em- 
phasis. 


But none of these were ever very effective in 
making the Jews a “world-minded” people. It 
is true that for a time, before Christ came, there 
was a considerable effort to carry the message 
of God to the pagan world. Judaism was, for a 
brief time, a missionary-minded religion. But this 
era did not last long, and it is not at all char- 
acteristic of Judaism. Judaism has not been a 
missionary religion but has turned inward toward 
itself, more concerned with its own survival than 
with new converts. 

Christianity, however, from the very begin- 
ning has been a strongly missionary religion. 
Christian history is the history of Christianity’s 
expansion. It goes into new cultural areas and 
adapts itself with ease. It is a world-minded re- 
ligion that does not recognize any barriers to 
its progress. 

This world-mindedness is the real creation of 
Jesus. He showed us our basic unity and revealed 
the superficialities of our differences by preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom of God. It is by 
aiming to be a part of that great Kingdom that 
we find our own vision lifted up and exalted 
beyond national lines. We are truly citizens in a 
world state, a great superstate—the only final 
state—the kingdom of God. 
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September 22: 
The Coming of 
the Kingdom 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


WueEN Jesus spoke of the kingdom of God, 
he was talking to people who were already fa- 
miliar with the term. He used it in the way they 
understood it. The best way, therefore, to get at 
Jesus’ meaning is to see how his contemporaries 
understood the term. 

This does not mean that he had no new insights 
about the Kingdom. It does not mean that Jesus’ 
view of the Kingdom was exactly like.the common 
view of his day. But if we make it radically 
different from its meaning in the first century, 
we are almost certainly wrong. 


THE kingdom of God was the rule of God that was 
to come in its fullness in the new age. 

Like most of his contemporaries, Jesus believed 
the history of mankind would be divided into two 
eras. He lived in the first age, but he believed 
that it was coming to an end, and he was proclaim- 
ing the nearness of the new age. 

The present age was characterized by being in 
the hands of evil powers of the universe. Satan 
and his angels were ruling the world. 

This is why Jesus could be tempted by Satan in 
the way the Gospels describe his temptation. 
Satan offered Jesus “all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them” if only he would fall 
down and worship him (Satan). This was thought 
to be quite within Satan’s power, because he 
controlled “all the kingdoms of the world” (Mat- 
thew 4:8). 

This can be seen also in the constant exhorta- 
tion of the New Testament to forsake the things 
of this world. “The world” cannot receive the 
Spirit of truth, “because it neither sees him nor 
knows him” (John 14:17). “Do you not know 
that friendship with the world is enmity with 
God? Therefore whoever wishes to be a friend of 
the world makes himself an enemy of God” 
(James 4:4). 

The antagonism to “the world” was not simply 
a protest against materialism; it was based on 
the conviction that the world was under Satan’s 
authority, and therefore it was idolatrous to be 
worldly. ““No man can serve two masters.” 

God was not going to let Satan continue to 
rule. He was going to defeat Satan and rule the 
world himself. This was the new age to come, the 






kingdom of God. It is best understood as the reign 
of God, or the rule of God. 

Some people were already free from Satan’s 
power. They were already being ruled by God, 
hence they were already “in the Kingdom.” But 
in the new age the Kingdom would come with 
power, and Satan would no longer lead man into 
wickedness. 

This coming of the Kingdom “with power” 
would be marked by the coming of the “Son of 
man,” riding the clouds and accompanied by his 
angels (Matthew 24:30-31). The Christians be- 
lieved this supernatural “Son of man” would be 
none other than Jesus, returning in triumph 
(24:3). 

Much of this general view of the coming of the 
Kingdom was common to Jesus’ contemporaries. 
Jesus did not, however, fall into the extravagant 
attempts which were common then to predict the 
exact course of the future. He was not especially 
concerned about determining the exact time of the 
coming of the Kingdom with power. 


Jesus stressed three points about the coming of 
the Kingdom. 

He first emphasized that it was coming sud- 
denly and would catch “the world” unaware. 
“,. the Son of man is coming at an hour you do 
not expect” (24:44). 

In another figure of speech, he said the coming 
of the Son of Man would be “as the lightning 
comes from the east and shines as far as the west” 
(verse 27). We can no more predict the time of 
the Son of man, as he ushers in the kingdom of 
God, than we can predict a lightning flash. 

Jesus’ second emphasis, however, was that it 
was coming soon, but the exact time was not 
known. “Truly, I say to you, there are some stand- 
ing here who will not taste death before they see 
the kingdom of God come with power” (Mark 
8:38 through 9:1). 

This insight represents a common trait of both 
the prophets and the apocalyptic writers (like 
the author of the Revelation to John). They saw 
the ultimate outcome so vividly that they assumed 
it to be “at hand’”—almost here. They foreshort- 
ened history; the final end was really not so close 
as they all thought. 

The third point Jesus made about the coming 
of the Kingdom was that its principal meaning 
was a warning to be ready. Because of the coming 
of the Kingdom, we are to be constantly prepared. 
“Watch therefore—for you do not know when the 
master of the house will come” (Mark 13:35). 
This is the constant meaning of the coming of the 
Kingdom, on the practical level, in Jesus’ teach- 
ings. 

The modern conception of the Kingdom as com- 
ing by gradual growth is probably not a correct 
description of Jesus’ view. It is probably in part 
due to our thinking of the Kingdom as a realm 
instead of a reign. 








September 29: 
Jesus as 
Savior and Lord 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE title “Savior” is used about a dozen times 
in the Old Testament, usually of God, but some- 
times of a man. David spoke of God as his “savior” 
(2 Samuel 22:3) after “the Lorp delivered him 
from the hand of all his enemies” (verse 1). God 
made Jehoahaz a “savior” of the Israelites from 
the Syrians (2 Kings 13:4-5). When God rescued 
the enslaved Hebrews in Egypt and led them out 
by the hand of Moses, he was “their Savior” 
(Psalms 106: 21-22). Isaiah many times speaks of 
God as the savior of Israel, especially in 43:11, 


I, I am the Lorp, 
and besides me there is no savior. 


A similar thought appears in Hosea 13:4. 

God was a savior in the sense of one who res- 
cues, who delivers his people from the hands of 
their enemies. The Old Testament conception of 
savior is the natural antecedent of the New Testa- 
ment usage, but it is not the same. In the Old 
Testament the savior is one who rescues from 
physical danger and suffering, such as might come 
from an enemy army, or a drought. 

In the New Testament the meaning is not this 
at all. It still means rescue and deliverance, but 
the enemies are different. Now they are spiritual 
enemies. Christ as Savior rescues us from the 
power of sin (and death), and thus he saves us 
for an eternal life of fellowship with God. 

The role of Jesus was apparent only after his 
death and Resurrection. As the risen and exalted 
Christ, he was the Savior of the world. He did not 
use the term for himself, and it is very rarely 
given to him in the Gospels. It is most frequent 
in the later books of the New Testament, especial- 
ly Titus (six times) and 2 Peter (five times). The 
reluctance of the earlier New Testament books to 
use this title for Jesus may be due to the common 
use of it among the pagan religions of the day for 
their pagan gods. Eventually, however, it became 
very popular among Christians and has remained 
so until the present time. 


On the other hand, “Lord” was a very common 
title for the risen Christ in the earliest Christian 
literature. Although “Savior” occurs only twice 
in Paul’s letters, “Lord” occurs more than two 
hundred times. What does this title mean? 
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“Lord” had two basic meanings. It was used 
commonly to mean “owner” or “master,” some- 
thing like the “lord” of English nobility. This is 
its meaning in the parables of Jesus (Matthew 
18: 25, for instance). It is best expressed in English 
by “sir,” when it carries this meaning. The English 
New Testament sometimes has just this transla- 
tion, as in Matthew 21:30. All that can be inferred 
from this is that it is a title of respect and honor, 
signifying a high position. 

But the same word was used in the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament for “God.” “The 
Lord God” or “the Lord” (meaning “God”) is 
very common. So, sometimes the word “Lord” 
refers to God. 

Moreover, “Lord” was a common word among 
pagan Greeks for their pagan gods. It carried a 
divine inference to both Jew and Greek. 

Thus it can be seen that the word had a dual 
meaning—the purely human and the divine. 

When “Lord” was applied to Jesus in the period 
before his death and exaltation, it meant only the 
human “master.” Its Hebrew equivalent was 
“Rabbi,” and both terms—“Rabbi” and “Lord”— 
are used in the Gospels as a form of addressing 
Jesus. 

The formal title “Lord,” in the divine sense, 
does not seem to have been used for Jesus until 
after the Resurrection. As Peter says, “Let all 
the house of Israel therefore know assuredly that 
God has made him both Lord and Christ, this 
Jesus whom you crucified” (Acts 2:36). The few 
instances where it is used of Jesus before the 
Crucifixion, in a divine sense, are probably to be 
understood as due to a natural tendency to de- 
scribe past events in the language of present atti- 
tudes. 

There is no way of knowing exactly when the 
divine sense of “Lord” began to be used of Jesus, 
nor why it began. The plain fact of religious ex- 
perience was that Jesus did save and redeem 
persons, and this makes it both legitimate and 
necessary to acknowledge him as more than or- 
dinary man. He is the Savior because he has 
saved us: he is the Lord Christ, because it is not 
a merely human being that saves us, but a human 
being who is also divine. 


Curistians have not all had the same view of 
Jesus’ work as Savior or of his lordship. There 
are different views in the New Testament, even. 
In Matthew he appears as Lord of righteousness 
and Savior from the punishment God inflicts on 
sinners. In Mark, Jesus appears as Lord over the 
demons and the triumphant victor over the forces 
of evil and the Savior from what they can do to 
us. In John he appears as the Savior from death 
and the giver of eternal life. 

Each group is right, but none is complete. 
Christ as Savior and Lord is the eternal expres- 
sion of a truth of religious experience that lies at 
the heart of Christianity. 


Adult Bible Course 
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By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 2 Kings 22:1-2; 23:1-5, 
25. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Numerous writers have pleaded the need for 
“a continuing reformation.” By this plea, as you 
well know, they mean to say at least two things: 
(1) no situation ever becomes so good as to defy 
improvement; (2) only decisive action can work 
an improvement in a situation. If we would do for 
our age what the time demands, they would say, 
we must follow Josiah’s example of meeting an 
untoward situation with a definite plan of action 
and a constructive program for renewal. 

Consult either The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary or The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 3, 
for detailed discussion of the background of 
Josiah’s reform. Read also “Exploring the Bible 
Text” as well as the rest of the treatment in The 
International Lesson Annual. Daily Bible Lessons, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Adult Student contain 
much helpful material. See page 19 also. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The wrong kind of compromise 
II. The right kind of compromise 
III. The religious approach to reformation 
A. Thorough commitment to the person of 
God 
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September lI: 
Josiah: Making 
Needed Reforms 





B. Careful study of the will of God 

C. Enthusiastic call to the worship of God 
IV. The inevitable failure of reformation 
V. The eternal challenge of imperfection 


To BEGIN 


Have some member of the class read aloud the 
biblical account of Josiah’s reform, based on “the 
book of the law” found in the Temple in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, which appears in 
today’s Scripture lesson. Note especially the de- 
scription of Josiah’s reforming deeds in 2 Kings 23. 

The reformer’s principal accomplishment lay 
in the centralization of the sacrificial worship of 
God in Jerusalem. Since this demand does not 
appear elsewhere in the Old Testament, except 
in the Book of Deuteronomy (see especially 
Deuteronomy 12:1-3; 17:2-5; 18:9-12), scholars 
have long suspected a close connection between 
this volume and “the book of the law.” Practically 
all Old Testament scholars now agree that the 
latter probably consisted of chapters 5 through 26 
and 28 of Deuteronomy. 


How To PROCEED 


The division of the kingdom of Israel in about 
926 B.c., into two independent national states left 
the land of Palestine in a state of disorder and 
confusion. Fortunately the potential exploiters of 
this untoward situation had fallen into a state 
of political decline. But within one hundred fifty 
years after the division of Israel, Assyrian power 
began to display itself. One by one, small western 
states succumbed. Samaria fell in 721 B.c. 

In a short time following the Assyrian conquest 
of Samaria, Judah lost more than two score towns 
and cities, most of her rural territory and, most 
important of all, her inclination to keep up the 
struggle. From this time down to the Babylonian 
conquest, some one hundred fifteen years later, 
Judahite kings exhibited great ingenuity in their 
search of a middle road between abject surrender 
and unrestrained resistance. 
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I. The wrong kind of compromise 


Judah’s neighboring nations subscribed to the 
view that a military victory vindicated the superi- 
ority of the god whose people achieved it. Only 
a short step lay between this viewpoint and 
wholesale defection to the religion of the con- 
queror. Manasseh left no stone unturned in his 
effort to escape the fury of Assyrian vengeance. 
He paid tribute money and also encouraged the 
worship of Assyrian deities at Judahite shrines. 

Manasseh encouraged the worship of all gods, 
and without considering the questions of how or 
why. Consequently, altars to the deities of 
foreigners multiplied, rites alien to the spirit of 
the ancestral faith mushroomed. Inevitably, the 
character of the people began to reflect the dis- 
astrous effects of the royal sanction of degenerate 
and immoral worship. The wrong kind of com- 
promise produced the wrong kind of people 
(see “A Young King Is Born” in Adult Student). 


II. The right kind of compromise 


Manasseh’s religious policy called for the tolera- 
tion of every type of worship save one, the morally 
pure and rigidly exclusive worship of the one true 
God of Israel. In short, nobody suffered reprisals 
at the hands of Manasseh for their religion save 
the members of the prophetic party, and they 
experienced little else. (2 Kings 21:16; 24:4; com- 
pare Jeremiah 2:30.) 

If you had been a prophet during this period, 
what would you have done? Would you have 
countered the king’s stern threats with a proc- 
lamation of imminent judgment of his wicked 
reign? Apparently there were some prophets who 
did this. They died the death of martyrs. 

Or would you have bided your time, working 
quietly behind the scenes in the hope of setting 
the stage for the reformation of the life and re- 
ligion of Judah? If so, you might have been 
instrumental in effecting the production of “the 
Book of the Law” (Deuteronomy 5 through 26, 
28). 

Many scholars subscribe to the theory that 
Judahite prophets, unable to translate their pro- 
gram for the reform of Israelite religion into im- 
mediate governmental policy during Manasseh’s 
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reign, planted it in the Temple for possible future 
use. 

If this quite plausible theory has any basis in 
fact, then the compromise of Judah’s prophets in 
the days of Manasseh enabled them to save some- 
thing besides their own necks. By it they also laid 
the foundation for a reformation of religion that 
shook the little kingdom of Judah to its spiritual 
foundations. 


III. The religious approach to reformation 


With Babylon emerging as a world power and 
with Judah in a moral tailspin, the situation called 
for drastic action. And Josiah acted drastically 
but, and this is a fact we do well to ponder 
thoroughly and thoughtfully, only after the careful 
examination of the whole situation from the view- 
point of God’s will and purpose. A deeply re- 
ligious man, he dared not demand popular obedi- 
ence to the Deuteronomic principles before 
ascertaining their divine origin. 

A. Thorough commitment to the person of God. 
—After hearing the words of “the book of the 
law,” Josiah rent his garments in token of, and 
out of shame for, the nation’s transgression of 
the divine will (2 Kings 22:11). Who but a man 
thoroughly committed to the person and purpose 
of God would have reacted thus to such a procla- 
mation? 

The reformation under Josiah began where 
every truly significant religious awakening has 
begun—with the reformer, a man of “unclean 
lips” in the presence of the living God, alone and 
ashamed, ready to enfold himself in the garment 
of “sackcloth and ashes.” 

B. Careful study of the will of God.—Despite 
Josiah’s instinctive approval of the contents of 
the document unearthed in the course of repair 
work on the Temple, he did not act hastily and 
without counsel. Instead of launching an immedi- 
ate program of reform, he referred it to a com- 
mittee of priests and prophets to acknowledge 
the divine origin of the words of “the book of the 
law.” 

Would-be reformers who fail to imitate Josiah’s 
example in their regard often run afoul of one or 
the other or both of two dangerous snares: (1) 
the temptation to elevate a purely private opinion 
to the status of divine law; (2) the alienation of 
potential support through self-adulation. 

C. Enthusiastic call to the worship of God.— 
Note the high praise of Josiah in 2 Kings 23:25. 
If at all deserving, is it not because Josiah 
launched his reformation in an act of penitence 
and climaxed it in an act of worship? (See “Why 
Lead in Reform?” in Adult Student.) 


IV. The inevitable failure of reformation 


As has been the case with every reformation 
of religion, the results of Josiah’s revolutionary 
program were short-lived. The reason is so utterly 
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simple we all too often manage to ignore it: Every 
generation has to take out its own policy on vital 
religion. 

Even before Josiah’s death corrosive forces be- 
gan to sap the vitality. of Jewish worship. Instead 
of coming to the Temple to worship God, multi- 
tudes came to the Temple to reassure themselves 
of their own security through the assertion of 
their exclusive right to the use of God’s residence. 
They erected a monument, not to the God of 
their reformer, but to the cornerstone of his 
reformation. . 

With the popular endorsement of such measures 
as the minimum wage, social security, and old- 
age pension, many writers began to speak in 
utopian language of the tomorrow of peace and 
plenty for everybody everywhere. However, we 
now find ourselves no nearer “Paradise Regained” 
than before. Indeed, the possibility of race suicide 
appears fully as imminent as global salvation. 
Despite modern man’s apparent success in quest 
of what it demanded—a permanent reform in the 
economic sphere, it has failed miserably in quest 
of what it expected—a permanent reform in 
human nature. 


V. The eternal challenge of imperfection 


The prophet Jeremiah condemned the religion 
of Judah in terms of scathing denunciation. 
Whereas Josiah had called for the centralization 
of worship, Jeremiah predicted the decentraliza- 
tion of worship. Whereas Josiah had demanded 
obedience to a law written in a book, Jeremiah 
called for obedience to a law inscribed on the heart. 

Josiah’s strong emphasis on Temple worship 
encouraged the development of religion by the 
ritualists into external ceremonialism. His stress 
on the written statute presented an almost irresis- 
tible temptation to legalism. 

The real puzzle centers in Jeremiah’s confession 
of his inability perfectly to effect the reformation 
of Judahite religion on the personal level. Even 
though he shifts the demand for reformation away 
from society onto the individual, he never ceases 
to marvel at the gap between his goal and his 
reach—especially when he turns his eyes inward! 

Since Jeremiah’s vision of God became clearer 
as he came closer to God, the farther away from 
God he thought himself to be. This is why, just as 
every saint has thought of himself as a sinner, 
every great reformer has been too appalled by the 
things he has left undone to bask in the sunshine 
of his accomplishments. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If you had been king in Manasseh’s stead, 
how would you have dealt with the religions of 
foreign gods? 

2. Did the prophets in the days of Manasseh 
act cowardly in their refusal openly to attack the 
king’s policy? 

3. Which group of prophets acted the more 


nobly, those who defied the king or those who 
spent their time in penning the articles for Josiah’s 
reform? Discuss. 

4. Will there ever be a finished reformation? 
Give the reasons for your answer. 

5. Does Jeremiah’s dissatisfaction with himself 
prove that the harder one works for the reforma- 
tion of his life the worse he becomes? Discuss. 


In CLOSING 


Bring the session to a close with a prayer for 
such fellowship with the God of the reformers 
that we may never be content merely to pass on 
to others our inheritance, no less and no more. 


re——The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose.—Keep in mind that this series of 
lessons should show us the values to be found in 
the study of great religious biographies. Carlyle, 
the English essayist, once said, “The history of 
the world is the biography of great men.” In 
this week’s lesson we have the opportunity to 
examine the life work of Josiah and to see what 
lessons he can teach us ebout a Christian’s re- 
sponsibility for reform. 

Preparation.—Read the lesson as early in the 
week as possible. You will be more at home with 
the narrative if you read 2 Kings 22:1 through 
23:14. Explanations in a good commentary will 
help too, as for example The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 3, or The Abingdon Commentary. It is 
essential, however, not to get lost in the details 
of the story, but to keep an eye on the main issues. 

The central question as stated in Adult Student 
is this: To what extent should Christians be 
reformers, and what is the best way to go about 
it? Read the lesson treatments in the students’ 
periodicals. 

Ask each member of the class to bring an 
illustration of the work of some man or woman 
—a personal acquaintance, a character from his- 
tory or the Bible—who has been responsible for 
reform of some sort. 

Assign three special reports to deal with the 
following problems: 

1. What is known about Josiah’s reign in addi- 
tion to what is given in the lesson material? (This 
will call for study in a commentary.) How serious 
was the moral situation into which Josiah came? 
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2. Study the Social Creed of The Methodist 
Church in The Discipline (Paragraph 2020). (Per- 
haps you can borrow your minister’s copy.) What 
is your judgment of this statement? Ask for the 
judgment of the class. 

3. Prepare a list of reforms needed in your 
city and state. Does our Christian faith involve us 
in working toward achieving these reforms? What 
do you think of the statement quoted in Wesley 
Quarterly, “The characteristic doctrines of Meth- 
odism are by their nature productive of social 
ferment”? 

The class session.—Have the text read aloud in 
class. Turn at once to the first of the three reports. 
After general discussion of Josiah’s reforms raise 
these questions: Does our religious faith involve 
every area of life—business, social, political? 
Must our faith affect our activities as much on 
Monday as on Sunday? 

Call for the statement on the Social Creed of 
The Methodist Church. Is this something new to 
the class? How does it fit the Old Testament story 
of Josiah’s reforms? Allow time for discussion. 

The third report should occasion lively dis- 
cussion. Ask individual members of the class to 
characterize briefly the personalities of the re- 
formers they have been thinking about. 

If time permits, consider some of the questions 
listed in Wesley Quarterly. 

In closing.—Take a few minutes to call attention 
to next Sunday’s lesson. Make assignments. En- 
courage each member of the class to study his 
lesson with care. Close the hour by using the les- 
son prayer in Wesley Quarterly. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Christians frequently think of moral problems 
the instant “reform” is mentioned. But vital reli- 
gion must be concerned with all areas of life 
rather than simply those areas conspicuous for sin. 

Victor G. Reuther, a Methodist layman who is 
also a labor leader, feels that we wait too late 
when we crusade for reforms. We should try to 
anticipate trouble areas and begin working on 
problems before they reach the crisis stage. 

Addressing the National Council of Churches 
of Christ, Mr. Reuther recently said: “The church, 
because it is concerned with people, has responsi- 
bility to hasten automation, to bring it about in 
an orderly way, to minimize social dislocation.” 
That is, the best kind of reform is that which 
begins when difficulties aren’t yet serious. 


’& Even medicine is likely to resist the efforts of 
the reformer. A case in point is that of the way 
of life permitted persons suffering from leprosy. 

Since the disease has been known to man, the 
leper has usually been treated as an outcaste. 
Even when modern medical methods came into 
use, patients continued to be placed in isolation. 
This practice was retained for many years after 
it was found that adults do not become infected 
by casual contact. 

Not until this century did anyone do something 
to help lepers live more normal lives. Dr. Fred- 
erick Johansen, who spent twenty-nine years in 
the national leprosarium at Carville, Louisiana, 
was told it couldn’t be done. But he showed that 
lepers can marry, live together, and enjoy social 
contact with outsiders above the age of twelve. 


’ In her 1956 volume entitled Lady Sings the 
Blues (Doubleday), entertainer Billie Holiday 
gives a frank account of her drug addiction of the 
past fifteen years. We need reforms in our prac- 
tices and attitudes, the singer insists. Doctors, 
rather than law-enforcement officers, should be 
handling this problem. 

What phases of reform in man’s use of drugs 
and narcotics do you think belong to the police? 
What aspects are beyond the power of law to 
control? How does one get to the roots of a moral 
issue so complex as this? 


* At a plant in Pennsylvania, United States 
Steel employs Richard Neish in the research lab- 
oratory. Company officials take the position that 
this represents leadership in reform. 

Reform, that is, in attitudes toward employment 
of the handicapped. For this research worker is 
totally deaf—hasn’t heard a sound since he was 
twelve. Many a businessman who is active in the 
church has a tendency to say, when a handicapped 
person applies for a job, “I honestly wish we 
could use you, but we just can’t afford to do it.” 


’& A man who reforms himself has taken a long 
stride toward bringing about reforms in society 
at large. 





For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for 2 Kings 22:1-2; 
23:1-5, 25 comes from a biblical scholar’s note- 
book. 


Josiah is known to Hebrew history as “the Re- 
former King.” His grandfather, Manasseh, during 








Mr. Garrison is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Illinois. 
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a fifty-four-year reign (692-638 B.c.), had been 
strongly under the domination of Assyria. Ca- 
naanite religious influence revived, and Assyrian 
pagan astral cults, such as the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, were introduced. See chapter 21 
of Second Kings for the background for the dis- 
tinguished reign of King Josiah. 

Twenty-two-year-old Amon _ succeeded his 
father, Manasseh, on the throne and followed the 
same idolatrous trend. He was assassinated by his 
own servants (2 Kings 21:23). 

With popular enthusiasm, “the people of the 
land” then enthroned Amon’s eight-year-old son, 
Josiah, who was destined to become one of Judah’s 
greatest kings. The authors of the two Books of 
Kings express unqualified approval of only two 
Judean kings, Hezekiah and his great-grandson, 
Josiah. 

When Josiah was twenty-six years of age, in the 
process of repairing the Temple, Hilkiah the high 
priest found “the book of the law.” The king 
appointed a delegation of five men, among whom 
was Asaiah, “the king’s servant,” “to inquire of 
the Lorp” on behalf of all Judah. 

Asaiah “was evidently an official of some con- 
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siderable standing,” as “is confirmed by the Tell 
en-Nasbeh seal, which bears the inscription, “To 
Ya’azanyahu, servant of the king.’” 1 The name 
would seem to be the same as Jaazaniah of this 
same era, one of the captains who came with their 
troops to join Gedaliah at Mizpah, after the fall 
of Jerusalem in 587 B.c. (see 2 Kings 25:23; 
Jeremiah 40:8). 

King Josiah summoned an assembly of “the 
elders of Judah and Jerusalem,” including priests, 
prophets, and people generally. In their hearing 
the king, standing by the pillar—“the regular and 
proper place for the king to stand when he wor- 
shiped in the temple”—read aloud from the book 
of the covenant (chapters 12 through 27 of the 
present Book of Deuteronomy). “All the people 
joined in the covenant” (2 Kings 23:3). 

At the command of the king all the idolatrous 
cultic objects in the Temple were brought out 
by the Temple officials and were burned. 

Verse 25 of chapter 23 implicitly reminds us of 
the great summary of the law of Deuteronomy 
6: 4-5. 


1 Norman H. Snaith, in The Interpretcr’s Bible, Volume 8, Abing- 
don Press. 
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By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Jeremiah 36: 4-8, 22-26, 
32. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Consult a dictionary of the Bible for a summary 
of Baruch’s life and work. If you still feel the 
need of a fuller explanation of his career, fill in 
the details from The Abingdon Commentary or 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 5. The daily Bible 
readings point up the high lights of his contribu- 
tion to Judaism. 

Be sure to supplement the material in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student with the comments 
in Daily Bible Lessons and The International Les- 
son Annual. If you have Elton F. Trueblood’s The 
Common Ventures of Life (Harper and Brothers), 
read the chapter on “Work.” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. One Christian vocation 
II. Many Christian occupations 
III. Some standard tests of Christian work 
A. Concern for others 
B. Answer to need 
C. Sensitivity to necessity 


To BEGIN 


Relate the work of Baruch in connection with 
the proclamation, publication, and preservation 
of the message of Jeremiah. If you read the ac- 
count of his career as set forth in the Book of 
Jeremiah, be sure to call attention to at least 
these three roles played by him in his relationship 
to the great Old Testament prophet: (1) secretary, 
(2) messenger, and (3) comforter. 

At least one famous Old Testament scholar 
holds to the opinion Jeremiah lacked the ability 
to write, since this ability was not a common one 
in his time. Since Jeremiah dared not risk a public 
appearance for the delivery of his famous Temple 
sermon, he would have been hard put to it to 
find any other person willing to read his unpopu- 
lar message. Then, considering his imprisonment, 
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George Pickow from Three Lions 


Jeremiah could scarcely have preserved either 
his words or sense of mission without the con- 
sideration and assistance of his faithful comforter, 
Baruch. 

Indeed, had it not been for the skill and fidelity 
of Baruch, the utterances of Jeremiah probably 
would not have survived the prophet’s flight into 
Egypt. Do you suppose the words of other 
prophets, possibly Isaiah and Amos, would like- 
wise have perished had it not been for the 
contribution of equally faithful, though anony- 
mous, secretaries? 


How To PROCEED 


Baruch’s work illustrates a central principle of 
our Protestant heritage, the sanctity of the com- 
mon life. In view of this fact, you may want to 
treat his career as a point of departure for a 
discussion of the key elements in the Christian 
view of work. 


I. One Christian vocation 


Note Weaver’s story, in Adult Student, of the 
student who asked him if God ever called a young 
man into medicine. We must lament Protestant- 
ism’s failure to keep alive its original emphasis on 
the sanctity of the common life, which implies the 
possibility of experiencing a divine call into any 
of a multitude of occupations. The idea that one 
has to be on the church payroll to be of vital 
importance in the Christian movement still 
dominates the minds of many American Prot- 
estants. 

This view supplies Christian laymen with a 
ready-made excuse from the sterner demands of 
Christian discipleship. And some of them employ 
it to pass the buck of Christian responsibility. 
They argue that the life of the full-time church 
worker must ever be prompted by the ideal of 
unselfish service, while the layman may depart 
from this standard without suffering or inflicting 
serious harm. 
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Christendom needs men who by 
their attitude can turn the ordinary 
tasks of life into extraordinary 
channels of loving service to man- 
kind. 


One of the greatest men in all Christian history, 
at the time a cobbler, gave a very different esti- 
mate of the common life. “My business is to serve 
the Lord,” William Carey declared, “and I peg 
shoes to pay expenses.” Quite obviously, these 
words imply the possibility of a divine call into 
the business of making shoes as well as that of 
saving souls, an idea for whose recovery we have 
waited much too long. 

Regarding the sanctity of the common life, G. A. 
Studdert-Kennedy said: “However difficult it 
may be, and it is difficult, to see and to realise the 
unity of the secular and sacred, it remains true 
that to see it and to realise it is the essence of re- 
ligion.” 


II. Many Christian occupations 


Herbert Aga wrote: “Farming is not only an 
economic system for producing bacon and eggs; 
it is also a way of life.” In short, he implies the 
possibility of the recognition of farming as, not 
merely “a way of life,” but a Christian way of 
life. And the same goes for all the other occupa- 
tions by which men earn their daily bread and 
feed the needs of others. As a matter of fact, they 
even imply that the work of Baruch may have 
been just as God-inspired as that of Jeremiah. 

God’s work is not limited to the supply of our 
pulpits, as if he harbored no concern for the 
character of the people who pull vacuum cleaners 
or push pencils. We are convinced that God may 
call a person into any occupation in which he can 
worship God and serve neighbor in the spirit of 
Christ. Our current need for more and better 
Christian teachers and preachers does not exceed 
our need for more and better Christian lawyers, 
doctors, farmers, and engineers. On every job, in 
the church, on the farm, and at the mill, we need 
persons who view their work as a God-inspired 
and God-directed means of serving humanity. 

The attitude of a Christian coal digger to his 
job illustrates this viewpoint. Upon being asked 
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by a friend if he did not find picking coal in the 
dark underground a dirty and dull business, this 
miner replied: “Yes, it is a pretty dull and dirty 
business. But, you see, this coal is more than just 
a piece of coal. What I am picking out of the 
ground is light and warmth and power. I some- 
times think of all the streets I am lighting, all the 
homes I am warming, all the trains I am running. 
And then I am not a miner at all, but a minister 
to people who never even heard of me.” 

Such an attitude toward life and one’s livelihood 
must become epidemic before the church can 
realize its opportunity for introducing Christian 
order into our chaotic world. For the strength of 
the church cannot much exceed that of the aver- 
age layman. If he can wink at human need, be 
moved by selfish ambition, and harbor narrow 
prejudices, so will the church. In short, if the 
church is to lead in the great crusade for world 
peace and human brotherhood, the ranks of Chris- 
tendom must be manned by men who by their at- 
titude can turn the ordinary tasks of life into ex- 
traordinary channels of loving service to mankind. 


III. Some standard tests of Christian work 


Though God may call men into many occupa- 
tions, we could scarcely continue to describe him 
as Christlike if he called them into some. Let us 
look at a few of the characteristics of a Christian 
occupation. 

A. Concern for others—Despite the ordinary 
character of his work, Baruch remained with it in 
the face of mounting threats and stubborn oppo- 
sition. But his efforts earned him nothing more 
than the gratitude of a much-persecuted prophet. 
Why? Does it not seem likely that, just as Jere- 
miah felt compelled to proclaim his message in 
the hope of effecting national repentance in time 
to avert national calamity, Baruch stuck tena- 
ciously with his job for the same reason? 

You might refer to the story of the man who 
dug ditches for a town in Ohio, because he felt 
he was contributing to the welfare of his com- 
munity by his unexcelled ditch digging. 

May we not attribute the wholesale multi- 
plication in our time of industrial misfits to the 
strong pull of materialistic greed as compared with 
the weak push of the magnanimous heart? 

If we do not derive real pleasure from the in- 
vestment of our life in the service of our neigh- 
bors, could this mean we have not yet begun to 
look at them through the eyes of Jesus Christ? 
Can a deep and genuine Christian, no matter how 
menial his task, fail to reap at least some measure 
of happiness if he sows a reasonable degree of 
helpfulness? 

B. Answer to need—In 1947, when many 
Europeans were wondering where their next loaf 
of bread would come from, America dropped a 
good part of its potato crop to the bottom of the 
ocean. How tragic to waste food with men starv- 
ing! 


Waste and tragedy always go hand in hand. It is 
tragic to waste water in the teeth of thirst, learn- 
ing in the midst of ignorance, or food in the face 
of hunger. But an even greater tragedy knocks at 
our door every time we meet the temptation to 
spend life in the promotion of some trivial or un- 
worthy cause. 

This would be tragic, not because of an inflated 
estimate of the individual, nor because of man’s 
limitless possibilities, but because of his serious 
limitations. As Elton Trueblood said: “If I were 
rich I would not need to be careful, but I am not 
rich. I, therefore, want my little to count.” In other 
words, if somebody asks why we Christians feel 
our talents simply must represent a real answer 
to genuine need, it is precisely because we know 
that, at best, they are so few in number and so 
limited in scope. 

C. Sensitivity to necessity A Christian would 
seem obligated, we have said, to make sure that 
his investment of life represents a real answer 
to genuine need. Beyond this, other things being 
equal, he would likewise seem obligated to cast 
his vote in favor of the more urgent need. 

Since one cannot determine the answer to 
this question apart from consideration of his own 
abilities, he must study himself, his ability and 
training, with fully as much care as he scrutinizes 
his environment, its needs and weaknesses. If this 
be true, does it not follow that one person may de- 
cide against the investment of his life in the 
Christian ministry for the very same reason an- 
other person gives himself to it? 


QUESTIONS For DIscuSsION 

1. Why do you think Baruch remained content 
just to be Jeremiah’s secretary? 

2. What evils have followed in the wake of our 
tendency to limit the call of God to so-called “re- 
ligious” work? 

3. How many “Christian” occupations are 
there? Discuss. 

4. Is there anything specially Christian about 
the urge to be “the biggest and the best” or to “hit 
the top” in one’s chosen field? Give the reasons for 
your answer. 

5. Discuss the requirements of a “Christian” oc- 
cupation. 

6. Why do Christian leaders stress the need 
for the investment of life in response to the cry 
of genuine need? 

7. Would it be possible for a man to give up 
the pulpit for the practice of law for “Christian” 
reasons? Why? 


In CLOSING 


Bring the session to a close with an illustration 
from the life of some humble Christian, such as 
the minister’s secretary of whom Roy L. Smith 
writes in The International Lesson Annual, whose 
work and attitude reflect a Baruch-like type of 
vocational dependability. 
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me——The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For Your 
Notebook.” 


Purpose.—In this lesson your class will have a 
wonderful opportunity to think about the Chris- 
tian view of work. The lesson will have impor- 
tance for every member of the class. 

Adult Student uses as the central problem this 
important question: How can Christians serve 
God through their work? It will help you in your 
preparation to keep this question in mind. Our 
example is Baruch, another interesting personality 
from the Old Testament. 

Preparation.—Read all of Jeremiah 36. You will 
at once sense real dramatic possibilities in. the 
story. Here is a great prophet, Jeremiah, unable 
to get his message to the people or to the king. 
So he uses the services of his secretary, the cou- 
rageous Baruch, who is quite capable of doing 
what is needed. The picture of the king taking 
the pages of the scroll as Baruch reads them 
should be clearly shown. Watch the king cut up 
the pages and throw them into the fire. 

Assign to one person the task of preparing the 
printed text for reading aloud to the class. There 
may be some difficulty with the names, but ad- 
vance preparation will take care of it. Use a com- 
mentary as you plan the work of the week, and 
if possible read the lesson treatments in both 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 

Name a panel of four to discuss the following 
important questions, assigning one to each of three 
panel members. The fourth should act as modera- 
tor, leading the discussion afterward. 

1. Is it not true that Jeremiah needed a layman 
like Baruch in order to do his work effectively? 
Is there a comparison to be made between the re- 
lationship of John the Baptist and Jesus and the 
relationship of Baruch to Jeremiah? In what 
sense is it clear that unless laymen take their 
Christian responsibilities seriously, the church will 
to a degree fail in its mission? 

2. In Adult Student we are told that there are 
three levels possible in our attitudes toward work. 
Thus we may regard our work as a job, a profes- 
sion, or a vocation. How does the dictionary define 
“vocation”? If one’s work does not satisfy his urge 
to be of full service, how can his “avocation” 
help? How does the dictionary define “avocation”? 
Are there some jobs a Christian cannot in all 
conscience hold? Are some people in so-called 
“professional” work only doing “jobs”? 

3. Is God’s call limited to preachers? How can 
one dedicate his work to God? What has prayer to 
do with daily work? Can you name people in your 
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own community whose work has proved a great 
blessing to many people? 

The class session.—Call for the reading of the 
printed text. Be sure that every member of the 
class sees clearly the picture of Baruch and the 
king. Note carefully the relationship of this lesson 
to the entire series on “Valiant Servants of God.” 
Baruch is a lesser figure than Jeremiah, yet with- 
out Baruch, Jeremiah’s work would have been 
sadly limited. 

Introduce the panel to deal with the assigned 
questions. A good deal of discussion is certain to 
follow, and plenty of time should be allowed for 
it. Nevertheless, save a few minutes to discuss 
the work for next week and to ask one or two 
review questions. If time permits, the leader of 
the panel should pose additional questions from 
those listed in the students’ material. 

In closing.—Take five minutes to ask for any 
new ideas regarding last Sunday’s lesson on Josiah 
and the problem of social reform. Have any of the 
class given further thought to the Social Creed 
of The Methodist Church? In what ways was the 
work of Josiah like that of Jeremiah? Compare 
Josiah’s concept of government and that of Jehoia- 
kim, with whom Jeremiah had to deal. 

Look briefly with the class at the lesson for next 
week. Remind each member that a class which 
studies together grows together. Make assign- 
ments. 

Close the period by using the lesson prayer in 
Wesley Quarterly. 


pF rom Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


In the Sunday-school context, it is dangerously 
easy to center attention upon conventional prob- 
lems. We can look back at the work of Baruch 
and recognize that he was as essential as the 
prophet whose words he recorded. In the sight of 
God, what constitutes a religious way of life? 

Many persons think the world’s highest-paid 
entertainer is as fully a religious leader as if he 
were on the staff of a church. Cantinflas, the 
Mexican actor who plays in the movie version of 
Around the World in Eighty Days, makes money 
at a fabulous rate. His income from royalties 
alone is somewhere near $100,000 a month. 

Sixth child in a family of fifteen, he was reared 
in poverty. Five years ago, at the age of forty, 
he pledged himself to raise $2,500,000 to build hos- 
pitals, clinics, and housing units for the poor. No 
lifetime enterprise, his goal in a yearly one: $2,- 
500,000 for health and housing from each New 
Year’s Day to the next. 
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’ There are those who suggest the most abused 
of present-day vocations is motherhood. Frenzied 
social activities account for part of the problem. 

But much of the blame rests upon Christians 
who don’t really value the role of the housewife 
and mother. At least some young mothers are 
employed because they want to supplement the 
family income enough to trade cars every year. 

Enough of this. It is far more popular to agonize 
over juvenile delinquence than to ponder the 
vocational responsibility of fathers and mothers. 


’ Bill Shannon of the Chesapeake and Ohio rail- 
way system thinks safety is involved in vocational 
dependability. A veteran of thirty-three years in 
safety and fire prevention, he thinks it may be a 
sin for a railroader to mount a boxcar ladder care- 
lessly—head down and toes pointed inward rather 
than sideways. And though the Bible does not 
mention it, it is just possible that our heavenly 
Father isn’t pleased when a man works at a grind- 
ing wheel without his goggles. 


* According to some critics, the most glaring 
examples of vocational undependability in our 
society are linked with mass media of communica- 
tion. New York Times TV critic Jack Gould re- 
cently labeled network action “an absolute mock- 
ery of the industry’s obligation to serve the public 
interest.” 

His judgment rested on failure to show crucial 
sessions of the United Nations Security Council. 
Instead of showing the history-making event, 
major networks regaled viewers with such pro- 
found matters as a quiz show, a shoot-’em-up 
western, and “Name That Tune.” 


’ Corning Glass Company is a major industry 
that recognizes long service. Just faithful sticking 
to the job is often significant. In 1956, twelve 
employees reached the fifth-year mark; each was 
given a diamond pin and one thousand dollars. 


rm—~-For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for Jeremiah 36:4-8, 
22-26, 32 comes from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


Of all the prophets of the Old Testament Jere- 
miah is the most profound in thought and most 
sensitive in spirit. He had a friend—a layman— 
who was considered a _ well-educated man. 
Baruch’s skill as a scribe led to a deep and in- 
spiring friendship with Jeremiah. His vocation 
and skill are largely responsible for the existence 
today of the Book of Jeremiah. 

Baruch did not write a biography of Jeremiah. 
Recent scholarly study of the book has shown us 
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that Baruch’s interest in that prophet’s dictation 
was the suffering—physical, mental, and spiritual 
—through which Jeremiah’s prophetic activity 
caused him to pass. 

How did a prophetic book come into being? 
Jeremiah, as with all the prophets, was not a 
writer, but a spokesman of the “word,” the mes- 
sage, the teaching of God. Jeremiah 36:4-8 tells 
how this prophetic book came to be written. Prob- 
ably Jeremiah had been preaching about twenty- 
one years (626-605 B.c.) when he had an impulse 
from God to dictate to Baruch, loyal friend, 
sharer of his fortunes and sufferings, the messages 
he had been preaching to Judah. Josephus! tells 
us that Baruch was “from a very distinguished 
family and exceptionally well instructed in his 
native tongue” (Josephus, Antiquities, X.9.1). 

Day after day they had worked together. Baruch 
wrote on papyrus with ink. Existing fragments of 
the “Lachish letters,” which are contemporary 
with Jeremiah, help us to see what that writing 
must have looked like. Since Jeremiah was not 
then permitted to enter the Temple area he gave 
to Baruch the responsibility of reading the scroll 
on a fast day. 

When the princess learned what had happened, 
they demanded that Baruch read the scroll to 
them. They then felt they must report this to 
the king. At King Jehoiakim’s request, the scroll 
was read to him. Intensely angry, he threw it— 
three or four leaves at a time—into the fire, with 
no compunctions of conscience, fear, or awe. He 
ordered Baruch and Jeremiah seized, but they 
had already gone into hiding. 

Without further ado, at another impulse from 
God, Jeremiah redictated what Baruch had be- 
fore written and made significant additions. 

Baruch’s skill in clear writing passed on to 
mankind the deepest thoughts of prophecy. 


2 Flavius Josephus, Jewish historian, A.D. 37-95(7). 
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Ezekiel: The Work of a Pastor 


ma——The Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Ezekiel 1:1-3; 2:1-5; 
34: 11-16. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the introduction to the book of Ezekiel 
in some good commentary, preferably The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, Volume 6. This should enable you 
to fit the details of his eventful life, the high spots 
of which are suggested in daily Bible readings, 
into their historical background. 

The International Lesson Annual treats the 
career of Ezekiel as a model for today’s pastor, 
whose trust and task is analyzed in Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly. Read also Daily Bible 
Lessons. If you feel the need of additional re- 
source material on the work of today’s pastor, 
consult your own pastor. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The source of the pastor’s message and 

strength 

II. The nature of his task 
A. The interpreter of history 
B. The counselor of men 

III. The impact of his ministry 
A. The short look 
B. The long look 


To BEGIN 


Books on the ministry have been tripping off 
the press at a merry pace in recent years, and 
the end appears nowhere in sight. If these books 
have made nothing else clear, they have exposed 
the inability even of churchmen to approach any- 
thing approximating a common view of the minis- 
ter’s task. Theologians lay primary emphasis on 
preaching, experts in the field of pastoral care on 
counseling, specialists in organization on church 
administration, authorities in Christian education 
on his role as teacher, etc. 

Confused by the diversity of opinion on this 
question, one researcher decided on a scientific ap- 
proach. He sent a questionnaire to a representative 
group of Protestant ministers, asking them to in- 
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dicate their division of time among the various 
duties of the parish ministry. He evolved from his 
findings a proposed revision of the curriculum of 
theological schools. His most revolutionary sug- 
gestion called for increased emphasis on the 
courses that will better prepare the clergyman 
for the performance of his duties outside the 
pulpit. 

Numerous churchmen have questioned the 
validity of this whole approach to the problem. 
If pastors spend on the average only one day 
per week in the preparation of their sermons, 
as the above study indicated, what does this 
prove? Quite obviously your answer to this 
question will hinge in large measure on your 
conception of the work of the pastor, the source 
of his authority, the nature of his task, and the 
criteria for the evaluation of his work. 

Have you examined this problem in the light 
of the experience of some great pastors in the 
Hebrew-Jewish-Christian tradition? 


How To PrROcEED 


A fresh look at Ezekiel’s work in the office of 
pastor should prove helpful. 


I. The source of the pastor’s message and strength 


The first three chapters of Ezekiel describe 
the prophet’s call. This highly imaginative version 
of the prophet’s inaugural experience turns on 
the theme of the greatness of God. After viewing 
a violent storm, the prophet has a vision of God, 
majestic and mighty, sitting on a throne, borne 
aloft above a crystal dome, supported by four 
living creatures (1:4-5, 22, 26-28). “This whole 
phenomenon constitutes an awe-inspiring symbol 
of the omnipotence and omnipresence of God,” 
one writer tells us. 

Ezekiel’s call to the prophetic office comes hard 
on the heels of this vision of God. And consider- 
ing the divine warning of the popular rejection 
of his message, the appropriateness of this assur- 
ance can scarcely be questioned. When the people 
spurn the prophet’s counsel, he can take comfort 
in the knowledge his appointment does not hinge 
on the shifting tide of public opinion, but on the 
grace and power of the sovereign and omnipotent 
Lord of all creation. 

As a symbol of the prophet’s vocation, God or- 
ders his digestion of a scroll. This commandment 
explains Ezekiel’s understanding of his obligation 
to act as the mouthpiece, not of his parishioners, 
but of his God. Instead of acting as the representa- 
tive of his neighbors in the presence of God, he 
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From Sargent’s ‘‘Frieze of the Prophets’ 


Ezekiel 


must act as God’s representative in the presence of 
his neighbors. 

Since the prophet speaks only what has been 
spoken to him, he has no ground for pride in the 
contents of his proclamation. Why should he glory 
in the utterance of another’s message? On the 
other hand, considering the identity of the Giver 
of this message, why should he engage in self- 
humiliation or, for that matter, tremble at the 
angry defiance of wicked men? If keenly wanted 
and highly esteemed of God, why should the 
prophet not “stand upon [his] feet” (2:1)? 

As E. L. Allen points out, the truly great re- 
formers of Christendom have begun, as did Eze- 
kiel, with a sense of their utter dependence on 
the goodness and glory of God. “Their strength 
came,” he notes, “from their humility before him. 
One can name in this connection John Calvin, 
John Knox, William the Silent, Oliver Cromwell, 
and many others.” 1 

When your pastor sounds a critical note in the 
pulpit, how do you react? Do you seek the coun- 
sel of God in the matter? Then, granted the justi- 
fication of his charge, in what do you seek to work 
a change—in your own ways or in the proclama- 
tions from the pulpit? 





¥ 1E. L. Allen, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6. Abingdon 
ress, 





II. The nature of his task 


Whether justly or injustly, religious workers 
have sometimes been accused of “busying them- 
selves” with Martha’s many things rather than 
the arduous work of striving to think God’s 
thoughts after him. When Ezekiel dedicated his 
hands and heart to the service of God, he did not 
withhold his head. He presented God with his 
best thought on crucial problems. 

A. The interpreter of history—The men who 
have been most ruthless in their requirements of 
themselves have been, for the most part, men 
with an unshakable faith in God’s control over 
history—all history, past, present, and future. 

Ezekiel lived in the Southern Kingdom (Judah) 
in the sixth century before Christ. The Northern 
Kingdom (Israel) had fallen into the hands of a 
foreign overlord approximately one hundred fifty 
years earlier. Despite the popular interpretation of 
this fact as proof of the greater corruption of the 
Northern Kingdom, Ezekiel branded Judah as 
Israel’s moral inferior, and he turned to the past 
in search of evidence with which to document 
this case. 

No matter how clear the pastor’s vision of the 
past, it shall be of small value to his congregation 
if he does not combine with it an equally keen 
awareness of the present. “Every sermon should 
have for its main business,” writes Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick in The Living of These Days, “the 
head-on constructive meeting of some problem 
which [is] puzzling minds, burdening consciences, 
distracting lives.” In other words, knowledge of 
the past does not become an ally of the preacher 
until he uses it as a grindstone for sharpening the 
ax of faith in the present. 

Ezekiel never allows his knowledge of the Israel 
of bygone days to obscure his responsibility to 
the Israel of his own day. Sooner or later, as sure- 
ly as he returns from the use of “they” to “you” 
as the subject of his narrative, he applies his 
knowledge of the nation’s past to the problems of 
the nation’s present. 

“At first glance,” writes Macartney in The Wisest 
Fool and Other Men of the Bible, “the history of 
the world seems to be just a rush and a roar and 
a flash of the wheels of events, getting nowhere, 
guided by no intelligence, accomplishing no great 
end.” And so it remains until we view it from 
the perspective of faith in the God whose lord- 
ship over time includes tomorrow as well as to- 
day. 

Despite Ezekiel’s readiness to write off Israel’s 
glorious hopes for the immediate future, he en- 
visioned for God’s people, on the far side of re- 
pentance and restoration, a peaceful and joyous 
life in the presence of God. Just as faith in God 
kept him from losing faith in the future, so his 
faith in the future saved him from despair over 
the present. 

B. The counselor of men.—Despite the Chris- 
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tian insistence on the unity of truth, the great 
Christian pastors have exhibited endless variety 
in their attempt to bring it home to men. Just 
as they have shamed the arrogant by their gentle 
treatment of the downtrodden and exploited, they 
have amazed the multitudes by their vigorous re- 
buke of the proud and haughty. In short, like 
Ezekiel, they have tailored the truth to the needs 
of their hearers. 

The utterances of Ezekiel before the fall of 
Jerusalem ring sharp and shrill. But for good 
reason. Having escaped conquest time and again, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem begin to credit them- 
selves with special immunity to disaster—and all 
because their city is the residence of their God. 
God cannot abandon them, they feel, without 
jeopardizing his own abode. They assume a rela- 
tionship of mutual interdependence between them- 
selves and God, regardless of their personal 
character, social organization, or public worship. 

Ezekiel appears before Judah as the conscience 
of this generation of unwarranted optimists. He 
counters their invincible self-assurance with the 
promise of a fate to match their folly—the de- 
struction of their city, the ruin of their holy shrine, 
the plunder of their wealth, and the exile of the 
population of Israel. 

After Judah’s experience of the disaster pre- 
dicted in Ezekiel’s pre-exilic utterances, the mes- 
sage of the prophet undergoes a radical change. 
Whereas he has greeted the proud inhabitants of 
Jerusalem with the promise of inescapable doom, 
he comforts the downcast exiles in Babylon with 
the assurance of national restoration, religious 
renewal, and increased favor with God and men. 

Ezekiel’s ways with Judah have ever been the 
ways of the man of God with the Lord’s people. 
Note Wesley Quarterly’s discussion of his para- 
doxical role under “A Prophet of God.” 


III. The impact of his ministry 


You can learn a great deal about the preachers 
of your annual conference from a study of last 
year’s Journal with its statistics of salaries, budg- 
ets, members, etc. In fact, according to some 
people, you can learn just about everything one 
needs to know for determining a pastor’s success 
or failure. Others would say, and just as em- 
phatically, that what you can learn about pastors 
from the study of such information will be of 
little value in the determination of their compara- 
tive influence fifty years from now. 

At least, if we insist on the historical vindica- 
tion of a pastor’s effectiveness, we had better 
await the passage of a considerable length of time 
before reaching a final verdict. 

A. The short look—The immediate conse- 
quences of Ezekiel’s ministry could hardly have 
been less fruitful. Though he condemned Israel’s 
proud leaders as an arrogant lot of men, he 
preached his heart out in vain; at least so it must 
have seemed. His preaching, instead of enabling 
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him “to win friends and influence people,” alienat- 
ed friends and antagonized people. His hopeful 
promises to the exiles came no closer to realiza- 
tion in his lifetime than had his dreams of re- 
pentance before the Exile. 

According to the ecclesiastical statisticians’ 
measurements of success, Ezekiel would have to be 
reckoned a dismal failure. But so would such 
eminent pastors as Peter, Paul, Luther, Calvin, 
Knox, Latimer, and Wesley, to name only a few 
of Christendom’s most unpopular and most indis- 
pensable personalities. 

B. The long look.—Unless we stand ready to 
brand Christendom’s most influential figures as 
failures, we had better by-pass the standard of 
short-range results in quest of a more reliable 
yardstick for the measurement of pastoral effec- 
tiveness. As suggested by Ezekiel’s rediscovery 
by subsequent generations, we would do well to 
apply the yardstick of long-range results. 

Turn to Adult Student’s discussion of the topics, 
“A Prophet Among Them” and “A Pastor’s 
Duty,” for some illuminating comments. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What does the story of Ezekiel’s eating of 
the scroll tell us about the prophet’s view of his 
task? 

2. Of how much value to the preacher is a 
knowledge of history? If you were planning to in- 
vest your life in the pastoral ministry, what 
studies would you stress in your preparation for 
your task? 

3. Should a minister vary his message for dif- 
ferent types of congregations? Discuss. 

4. How should Paul’s insistence on the univer- 
sality of sin, granted its truth, affect the preacher’s 
criticism of the proud and haughty? 

5. Do you think the revelations of human na- 
ture by social scientists should affect the 
preacher’s message? Or his method? If so, how? 


In CLOSING 


Bring the session to a close with a prayer for 
the grace to be the kind of layman who will make 
it easy for the pastor to serve men without qualify- 
ing his loyalty to God. 


p—_The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For Your 
Notebook.” 


Purpose.—In the last two lessons we dealt with 
King Josiah, who reformed his nation, and Baruch, 
the secretary of a great prophet. This week’s study 
brings us the biography of another valiant ser- 
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vant, Ezekiel, who was both priest and prophet. 
What does Ezekiel’s experience have to say to your 
class? The answer is to be found in part in the 
main question posed in Adult Student: How does 
God use a faithful pastor? Keep this question in 
your mind as you prepare the lesson. 

Preparation.—Read all of chapters 1 and 2 and 
chapter 34. This will give you a better grasp of 
the material than you would have otherwise. Read 
a commentary on Ezekiel, particularly The Inter- 
perter’s Bible, Volume 6. Read also John 10:1-18 
to compare with Ezekiel 34. 

Make the following assignments: 

1. Ask one person to prepare to read the printed 
text and Isaiah 6 aloud to the class. This will 
present a wonderful opportunity to compare cele- 
brated experiences of prophets of God. 

2. Name a committee of two or three people 
to meet with the pastor of your church and to 
learn something about his view of a minister’s 
responsibility. Recent articles in American jour- 
nals have pointed out that the responsibilities of 
our ministers are frequently so heavy that some 
of them crack under the strain. If this is true, 
what can be done about it? Ask the pastor what 
members of the congregation can do to make the 
work of the church more effective. What are the 
minister’s main responsibilities? 

3. Ask two members of the class to be ready 
to present their views of the following questions: 
Should our ministers preach their beliefs freely, 
even when these beliefs run counter to commonly 
accepted ideas? Is it essential that the pulpit be 
completely free, or are there limitations to be 
placed upon this freedom? 

The class session.—Call for the reading of the 
text in Ezekiel and Isaiah 6. Allow time for dis- 
cussion, comparing the experiences of Ezekiel and 
Isaiah. Ask the class whether the passages in 
Ezekiel 34 regarding the pastor’s work as a shep- 
herd have any similarity to familiar words of 
Jesus. (Note that the derivation of our word 
“pastor” includes the idea of “pasture” and “feed- 
ing.”) Read a few verses of John 10:1-18. 

Call for the report of the committee which has 
talked with your own minister. Try to keep the 
ensuing discussion on the basic question of a pas- 
tor’s responsibility to be a channel for God’s word. 
Are we fully aware of the burden we place upon 
our pastors? 

Call for a discussion on the freedom of the pul- 
pit. Do your best to help the class see how essen- 
tial it is that the minister “speak the truth in love.” 
It is important that the class recognize its respon- 
sibility to see to it that the preacher may speak 
as he feels impelled to do. If time remains, raise 
others of the questions listed in Adult Student. 

In closing.—Take a few minutes to look ahead 
to next Sunday’s lesson. Focus attention again 
upon the purposes of this series of lessons on 
“Valiant Servants of God.” Make assignments. 

Close by repeating together Psalms 23. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A year ago the Reverend Wesley Shrader at- 
tracted national interest by inquiring—in a Life 
article—into reasons “Why Ministers Are Break- 
ing Down.” Mr. Shrader followed with a February 
article, describing Sunday school as “the most 
wasted hour of the week.” 

Many of Mr. Shrader’s accusations have a 
degree of truth in them. But neither article tells 
the whole story; both are selective and hence 
less than true. Yet they have served the purpose 
of arousing interest, evoking discussion. 


& To what degree is it the work of a pastor to 
stir persons to think—even if they are nettled 
by what he says? Does a pastor fail if his bias is 
so great he distorts the truth he seeks to convey? 
In our modern success cult, are ministers pres- 
sured to seek the goals of prestige and power— 
no matter what must be done to win them? What 
are the responsibilities of laymen to help their 
pastors at this point? 


’& At one time the foreign missionary was the 
butt of many jokes. To a degree, this attitude 
still prevails. Cartoonists tend to depict a mis- 
sionary as a lanky fellow in a formal black suit, 
about to be put into a pot by cannibals. 

In its February 4, 1957, edition, Time carried 
a verbal version of the sneering cartoon. De- 
scribing George Metesky, much publicized “mad 
bomber” of New York, Time compared him with 
a pastor ready for a round of visiting, “beaming 
through his round, gold-rimmed glasses.” 

Intentional or accidental, every joke that be- 
littles the religious worker serves to lower the 
status of the faith he represents. 


~& If you believe a pastor’s work is a round of 
easy and casual activities, ask the Reverend 
Lloyd Kellams. 

A Methodist, Mr. Kellams recently conducted 
a funeral in Denver. A handful of mourners, in- 
cluding the twenty-three-year-old widow, at- 
tended the brief ceremony. The deceased was 
John Gilbert Graham—executed for the dynamite 
bombing that killed his mother and forty-three 
other persons aboard an airliner. 


’& The real work of a pastor may be cultivation 
in his own soul of sensitivity to the presence of 
God, so that he may transmit it to his people. 
Demand for “popular preachers” who will “build 
up the church” may be the most pernicious in- 
fluence in modern religious life. 
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For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for Ezekiel 1:1-3; 2:1- 
5; 34:11-16 comes from a biblical scholar’s note- 
book. 


Ezekiel has been aptly called “the father of 
Judaism.” His prophetic activity bridged the 
period during which Israel was passing from the 
political Hebrew state to the nonpolitical Jewish 
church. Many of the utterances of Ezekiel are pio- 
neering thoughts for a nation which needed new 
stress upon the Judean religious community of 
the future. Likewise they are timely for our own 
politically-wrought minds as we think of the 
place of Judaism and the Jewish state in the hot 
spot of the Middle East. 

The prophet’s vision of the divine glory, de- 
scribed in 1:4 ff., was experienced beside the nar 
Kabari (Chebar), a canal flowing southeast from 
the Euphrates at Babylon. The date was 593 B.c. 

In his vision experience Ezekiel, aware “that 
the hand of the Lorp was upon him,” contem- 
plates “the appearance of the likeness of the glory 
of the Lorn.” In profound awe he falls upon his 
face only to be set again upon his feet by the 
spirit of God. He is called into the exacting life- 
work of being a prophet to his own people—‘“re- 
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bels,” “impudent and stubborn” though they be— 
and of speaking God’s message fearlessly. 

But with Ezekiel the prophet is viewed as a 
pastor and as a watchman for Israel whose task 
is to warn every sinner of the peril in which he 
stands. He feels morally responsible for their fate. 

Ezekiel, sensitive as he is, feels timid and self- 
conscious before his fellow Judeans (2: 3-4, 6). His 
commission is so to act and speak that they will 
know that unquestionably he is a prophet of 
God. 

With insight Ezekiel has been called “the father 
of Judaism.” But he had to learn just how to be 
a true pastor and shepherd to his people. After 
the final fall of Jerusalem (587 B.c.) the Jews 
were taken from their homeland into areas under 
Chaldean control. 

Along with youthful King Jehoiachin, Ezekiel, 
elite among the priests, had been carried into 
exile. The “Diaspora,” the dispersion of the Jews, 
had begun. But God remains their shepherd (34: 
11-16) , and this portion of Ezekiel’s thought prob- 
ably formed the basis of Psalms 23. 

More than any other Old Testament prophet 
Ezekiel sensed the importance of God as the shep- 
herd. One day in Scotland I asked my cousin John 
Campbell of Glassoch if the song, “The Ninety 
and Nine,” was a true expression of the shep- 
herd’s concern. His answer was, “Mon, ye ken 
if yun [one] is missin’ ye canno [cannot] rest 
until ye find it.” 


Daniel: Standing Firm in Crises 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


p The Leader in Action 


By EVERETT TILSON 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Daniel 5:1, 5, 13-14, 16b- 
18, 22-28. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Because of the general misunderstanding of the 
Book of Daniel, you will need to be especially 
thorough in your preparation for this session. You 
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will need to have a clear grasp of the historical 
background of the Book of Daniel. This may be 
obtained from the close study of any standard 
introduction to the books of the Old Testament or 
one of the two commentaries so frequently men- 
tioned in these pages. Daily Bible readings illus- 
trate the two devices by means of which the author 
of this apocalypse (consult your dictionary, if 
this word is unfamiliar) works for the renewal of 
his people’s faith. 

Read Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and 
Daily Bible Lessons, also The International Lesson 
Annual, before attempting the completion of your 
outline. These sources, especially the last, contain 
a wealth of good illustrative material; the first. 
provides helpful background material. 





* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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Daniel 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The persecution of the faithful 
II. The resistance of the faithful 
III. The victory of the faithful 
IV. The God of the faithful 

V. The inspiration of the faithful 


To BEGIN 


The historical background of the Book of Daniel 
provides a natural introduction to today’s lesson. 
It is treated in the first section of the discussion 
below. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The persecution of the faithful 


Few people in human history have suffered 
more or worse persecutions than the Jews. Power- 
ful forces have repeatedly arisen to challenge their 
right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” One of the worst such challenges belongs 
to the period of the Syrian domination of Judea. 
Antiochus Epiphanes IV, the Seleucid king of 
Syria from 175 to 163 B.c., spearheaded this wave 
of persecution. 

Antiochus sought to impose Greek culture and 
religion on all his subjects. (See “When Judaism 
was Outlawed” in Adult Student.) Many Jews 
acceded to the Syrian king’s demand for conform- 
ity. But others opposed the king, openly resisted 
his efforts to sabotage their religion, and perpetua- 
ted their sacred traditions in defiance of imperial 
threats. Known as “the Pious,” chiefly because of 
their strict observance of dietary regulations, 





stated prayers, and appointed fasts, they became 
the forerunner of the Pharisees of Jesus’ day. 

Needless to add, their attitude kindled the wrath 
of Antiochus to the point of violent eruption. Con- 
vinced that the religion of these fanatics repre- 
sented the chief barrier to his program for unify- 
ing the culture of his subjects, he launched a cam- 
paign to wipe his empire clean of the influence of 
Jewish religion. 

He outlawed sacrifices, circumcision, Sabbath 
observance, and the ownership of a copy of the 
Law. Punishment by death awaited any violator 
of these prohibitions. Then, adding insult to in- 
jury, he ordered the Jews to present sacrifices on 
heathen altars. Worst of all, he commanded the 
erection of an altar to the heathen god, Zeus, in 
the Temple of Jerusalem, an act to which the 
Jews referred as “the abomination that makes 
desolate” (see Daniel 12:11). Then he appointed 
spies to report the names of all nonconforming 
Jews to the Syrian authorities. 


II. The resistance of the faithful 


That action incited the Maccabean revolt. Mat- 
tathias ignited the spark of resistance with his 
slaughter at Modein of both a conforming Jew 
and a Syrian spy. After a flight into the hills in 
his successful bid for escape, he began organizing 
a band of guerrilla fighters into an army. De- 
spite their achievement of political independence, 
the hope of the Jews during the early years of 
the Maccabean period (167-163 B.c.) centered not 
in the armies of men but in the power of God. 
And for the simple reason that they regarded all 
other powers as futile. 

The Book of Daniel reflects the attitude of pious 
Jews during the period when divine intervention 
still appeared as their only hope. In the face of 
mounting obstacles and growing persecution, the 
author of Daniel calls for unswerving loyalty to 
the religion of his ancestors; he grounds his chal- 
lenge in the wisdom and power of God. His words 
may be divided into two readily distinguishable 
parts. 

In different ways these parts serve the common 
purpose of encouraging resistance to the Syrian 
attempt to force Jewish participation in heathen 
worship. Both parts of the book have the Baby- 
lonian Empire of Nebuchadrezzar as their setting. 
In a series of stories relating God’s reward of 
Daniel and his three friends for their religious 
loyalty in the face of persecution, the first six 
chapters encourage loyalty through example. 

The last six chapters record a series of visions 
whose meaning God reveals to Daniel. These 
visions interpret history as the unfolding of a 
divine purpose, which very shortly will come to 
its predestined climax in the supernatural con- 
quest of the Seleucid empire. The abiding king- 
dom of the Most High (God) shall be established 
over other kingdoms through the Jewish nation. , 

Note Roy L. Smith’s discussion of “Our God 
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Is a Great God” in The International Lesson An- 
nual. Pay special attention to his detection of a 
trace of sarcasm in the author’s use of Belshazzar’s 
defeat as an example of God’s power. If even he 
proved helpless before your God, the inference 
seems to be, then what chance has a petty tyrant 
like Antiochus of holding you in bondage? 


III. The victory of the faithful 


People are more often drawn to religion by the 
works of holy men than by the words of a holy 
book. 

The first six chapters of Daniel indicate that 
the author fully recognized the need for personal- 
izing religious education. His interpretation of 
the past centers in heroic individuals, in men able 
to awaken in others an enthusiastic passion for, 
and an undying loyalty to, their faith. With Daniel 
and his three friends as his heroes, the author re- 
lates one incident after another in which they es- 
cape punishment for refusing to do at Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s court the very things Antiochus ordered 
the Jews of his day to do. He traces each deliver- 
ance to an act of divine intervention. 

The first of these tales will suffice to show the 
author’s method. We may call it the victory of 
the vegetarians (1:1-20). 

The moral of this story (as of all the heroic 
stories of the first six chapters of Daniel) is this: 
If God supported your ancestors in their struggle 
to keep their religion pure and undefiled from 
heathen contamination, you have no reason for 
failing to rely on him in your opposition to heathen 
encroachments. 


IV. The God of the faithful 


Chapter 7 records Daniel’s vision of four beasts, 
a lion, a bear, a leopard, and a nameless creature 
with ten horns. Among the ten horns there arises 
an eleventh, “a little one,” which destroys three 
of the other horns. 

At this point the drama shifts from the earthly 
to the heavenly stage. The “Ancient of Days” 
(God represented as a venerable old man) holds 
a “great assize” (assembly or court), executing 
judgment on the empires and the emperors of 
earth. After slaying the fourth beast and dispos- 
sessing the first three, he gives his kingdom to 
“the saints of the Most High.” Unlike previous 
kingdoms, this kingdom rests on a moral and 
spiritual foundation. 

The remainder of the chapter gives the inter- 
pretation of this vision. Each of the four beasts 
represents a kingdom, the ten horns ten kings. 
The “little horn,” an eleventh king who over- 
throws three of the ten kings, inflicts unspeakable 
indignities and persecution on the saints for a 
period of three years (verse 25). After three and 
a half years, his destruction is followed by the 
appearance of the kingdom of the saints. 

_ Most scholars subscribe to the following identity 
of the beasts and horns. The lion represents the 
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Babylonian kingdom; the bear, the Medes; the 
leopard, the Persians; and the anonymous beast, 
the Greeks. The ten horns stand for the ten kings 
of the Greek Empire. The eleventh or “the little 
horn” represents the evil genius, Antiochus 
Epiphanes IV, who directs the last persecution of 
the saints, just before God intervenes to establish 
their rule over a kingdom which shall know no 
enemies and have no end. 

Note the charge in Wesley Quarterly’s discus- 
sion of “The Meaning of Protest” that much of 
the current indifference to religion roots in the 
indifference of so many of our churches to God. 
Do you agree? 


V. The inspiration of the faithful 


Daniel has been called “a tract for hard times.” 
Written for a people caught in the throes of a 
profound crisis, the author sought to nourish 
constancy and loyalty under circumstances favor- 
able to the growth of fickleness and disloyalty. He 
emphasized three major points in his effort to 
accomplish this purpose: (1) God is the lord of 
history; (2) his kingdom belongs to the future; 
and (3) his saints will dwell in this kingdom in 
peace and righteousness forever and ever. 

The author’s mistake in setting the alarm for 
the appearance of that kingdom must not be al- 
lowed to blind us to the importance of his view of 
history as the arena in which God works for the 
fulfillment of his purpose. He sees, as all men need 
to see, “that the course of history is not in the 
hands of those who ignore the God of the whole 
earth. There is, he believes, a higher power to 
which the nations of the world are subject.” As 
Charles H. Patterson asks (The Philosophy of the 
Old Testament, The Ronald Press Co.), “who... 
can deny ... that it is true?” 

Through the above emphases, the Book of 
Daniel encourages the faithful to stand firm in 
the face of challenge, not as proud Stoics, but in 
the confidence that just around the corner of the 
darkest night awaits a brighter dawn. Consider- 
ing the challenges to the faithful in our day, do 
we not need to sound again and again and again 
these same emphases? In other words, are not 
the faithful of this day fully justified in looking 
on the Book of Daniel as “a tract for their [and 
our] time”? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What crisis inspired the writing of the Book 
of Daniel? 

2. How does the author of Daniel encourage 
resistance to the attempted destruction of Juda- 
ism? 

3. How would you classify this work as litera- 
ture? 

4, What New Testament writing originated in 
a period of crisis comparable to that of the Mac- 
cabean revolt? Which one of these most nearly 
approximates that of Daniel in style and purpose? 
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5. What aspects of our common life should move 
us Christians to the imitation of Daniel’s courage? 

6. The author of Wesley Quarterly’s commen- 
tary on the lesson seems to fear the loss of Chris- 
tian influence through the concentration of our 
main strength on minor issues. Is there any real 
basis for this fear? Discuss. 


In CLOSING 


Few Christians have been able to raise a Daniel- 
like courage on any less foundation than the faith 
of Romans 8: 38-39. Read these verses as a classi- 
cal illustration of the truth that the unswerving 
faithfulness of noble men roots in a sublime faith 
in a mighty God. 


rea—"The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose.—This week our study takes us to one 
of the most dramatic books of the Bible and to 
one of the most appealing biographies—Daniel. 
This unusual figure belongs in any gallery of im- 
pressive biblical figures. The main question as it 
will affect the members of your class is well 
stated in Adult Student: How can Christians find 
strength in times of crises? This Old Testament 
hero of long ago has much to say to Christians 
of today. 

Preparation.—Read all of Daniel 5. When you 
see the whole story, the fundamental issues will be 
much clearer. The Book of Daniel is an apocalypse, 
and it is important that you understand what the 
term means. A good commentary, as Volume 6 of 
The Interpreter’s Bible, will help you greatly at 
this point. 

Make the following assignments: 

1. Name four persons to prepare to read Daniel 
5 to the class. One should serve as narrator, read- 
ing the parts that are not direct quotations. The 
others of the group should read respectively the 
direct statements of Daniel, the king, and the 
aueen. If this reading is done with care, your class 
will be astonished by the dramatic power of the 
story. 

2. Assign to one member of your class the re- 
sponsibility of studying a commentary to report 
more on the nature of apocalypse in general and 
of Daniel in particular. What are some other writ- 
ings of the same type in the Bible? 

3. Name a committee of three to discuss the 
following questions suggested by Daniel 5. 

A. The Chinese symbol for “crisis” suggests 
both “danger” and “opportunity.” In what sense 


does every crisis confronting us bring danger and 
opportunity at the same time? Was this true of 
Daniel? What does our faith in Christ suggest as 
to how we may face crises? 

B. A question is raised in Adult Student as to 
whether God has anything to do with the rise 
and fall of nations. What are the answers to this 
question as you see them? Does the handwriting 
on the wall still appear to nations and to rulers? 
Are there signs on the wall of the world today? 

C. Wesley Quarterly asks for specific sugges- 
tions on “How to Be a Daniel.” How can this 
question be answered today? 

The class session.—Call for the reading of Daniel 
5 by the four persons who have prepared it during 
the week. Immediately after this presentation, ask 
for the report on Daniel as an apocalypse. This 
may raise numerous questions that have not 
earlier been considered by members of the class. 
Take adequate time for discussion, but do not 
allow this part of the study to become the main 
issue. 

Turn to the committee of three who have con- 
sidered the special questions assigned them. This 
discussion should call forth a good deal of reac- 
tion. Try to keep the attention of the group fo- 
cused upon the fundamental issue, How should 
Christians and Christian nations face crises? 

In closing.—Since next Sunday’s lesson is the 
last in this series of biographical studies, it will 
offer an excellent opportunity for review. Often 
the repetition of ideas in review helps to fix them 
more firmly in the mind. Ask each member of the 
class to go over the twelve characters already 
studied and to decide which two or three were 
most impressive to them. Plan to take a poll next 
Sunday. 

This will be a good time to consider the effective- 
ness of the methods the class has been using. There 
may be suggestions for new approaches. 

Make other assignments for next Sunday. Close 
the session by using the lesson prayer in Wesley 
Quarterly. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ When Ronnie Favinger started to school just a 
bit more than a year ago, he made news. Papers 
carried his picture sitting in a corner of a class- 
room closet in a Pennsylvania school. For Ronnie 
wasn’t happy about the business of getting an edu- 
cation, and on his first day he firmly refused to 
have anything to do with the teacher. 

Reactions that are humorous in children can 
become ridiculous in adults. It is one thing to stand 
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firm in a genuine crisis, quite another thing to sit 
in a closet corner and sulk. Part of our human 
dilemma is to decide just which matters are of 
sufficient importance to warrant an unyielding 
stand. 


* Some of the most vivid examples of standing 
firm under difficulties come from non-Christians. 
Gandhi's passive resistance is well known to most 
moderns and has been widely hailed. 

Not so familiar is the fact that India’s Jawaharlal 
Nehru—now a world leader—cooled his heels in 
jail for fourteen years. He went because of his 
political beliefs, repeatedly refused to accept free- 
dom at the cost of compromise. 


* Though every crisis comes to focus at last up- 
on an individual decision, in our complex modern 
life it is not unusual for a corporation to face a 
momentous issue. But there may be genuine dif- 
ferences of opinion about precisely how grave a 
particular problem may be. 

Charles S. Downs, advertising director of Ab- 
bott Laboratories, insisted that the company faced 
a major issue. To promote sales of their noncaloric 
sweetener tablets, they offered a special “weight 
watch” as a premium. Buyers got it for one dollar 
and a coupon from a package of the tablets. 

When fifteen thousand premiums had been dis- 
tributed, buyers began to complain. Precisely 
forty-five customers reported that the “watch” 
failed in service. Mr. Downs pushed for a decision 
that led to refunding fifteen thousand dollars to 
purchasers—-on the basis of complaints from .3 
per cent of buyers. According to his reasoning, 
many dissatisfied premium buyers did not bother 
to write and make complaints. To be sure that the 
integrity of Abbott Laboratories was fully pre- 
served the total refund was made. 


* Courage and fortitude in a business transaction 
may be just as real as in a physical emergency— 
but tends to be less vivid. 

Headlines about occasional air crashes obscure 
the fact that most personnel on commercial planes 
are trained for emergencies. 

That was the case with Captain Richard N. Ogg 
and his crew. Some 1,350 miles out of Honolulu, 
the stratocruiser “Sovereign of the Skies” devel- 
oped trouble. With two engines dead, Ogg landed 
in rolling seas. In just two minutes, his crew of 
seven was functioning so expertly that they and 
all twenty-four passengers were quickly in life 
rafts and headed for safety. 

It didn’t happen on the spur of the moment, 
though. Ogg and his associates had rehearsed in 
Honolulu; each knew just what to do if a ditching 
operation should become necessary. 

“In such a crisis,” he said, “you must be pre- 
pared in advance. You don’t get a second chance.” 
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For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for Daniel 5:1, 5, 
13-14, 16b-18, 22-28 comes from a biblical scholar’s 
notebook. 


The Book of Daniel is probably the latest book 
of the entire Old Testament (about 167 B.c.). 

How did this book come to be written? To grasp 
this we must go back to the Greek period of 
Oriental history which began with Alexander the 
Great, who reigned from 336-323 B.c. His aim was 
the Hellenization of the Orient, to make the whole 
world one. 

In his fourteen years of rule, as T. R. Glover 
says, ‘He altered the whole course of the world’s 
history. ... He gave mankind a new type of ruler 
with new ideals of government, and brought home 
to all men that they lived in a larger world than 
they realized.” Glover further says of Alexander, 
“He thinks in terms of the whole world far more 
than any Greek before him.” There was thus a 
sense in which he helped prepare the world of 
Europe and Asia for the Christian gospel. 

At the death of Alexander four kingdoms at 
length emerged: the Seleucids in Syria, the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, Lysimachus in Thrace, and 
Cassander in Macedonia. 

In 198 B.c. Jerusalem passed into the hands of 
the Seleucid kings, the most vigorous of whom, 
Antiochus IV (175-164 B.c.), was designated 
Epiphanes (“God manifest’). He tried to impose 
the brilliant culture of Greece on all his domin- 
ions. When he made such ancient Jewish rites as 
circumcision and Sabbath observance capital of- 
fenses, he met with heroic resistance. The finest 
expression of this resistance is the Book of Daniel. 

Our lesson opens at the point where Belshazzar 
made a feast for a thousand of his lords, wives, 
and concubines. A man’s hand appeared and wrote 
on the palace wall the symbolic words: “MENE, 
MENE, TEKEL, and PARSIN.” After astrologers 
and enchanters failed in interpretation, Daniel 
was called in to solve the enigma. 

The puzzling words are clearly intended “to 
spell out a message of relevance to local circum- 
stances” 1: Mene, (mn’), “to number,’ means 
“God has numbered his [Belshazzar’s] days.” 
Tekel (Tkl) from the root meaning “to weigh,” 
suggests that “God has weighed him and found 
him lacking.” Prs means “to divide,” that is, “God 
has divided the kingdom.” Since the consonants 
Prs could also mean “Persians,” it could “refer to 
the giving of the kingdom to the Persians.” The 
whole writing can be interpreted: “He has num- 
bered! He has weighed! He has divided! The 
Persians!” 


o 1 Arthur Jeffrey, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6. Abingdon 
ress, 
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in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Nehemiah 2:17-18; 4:6; 
13: 19-21. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


If you have a book on the history of Israel, read 
the chapter on the Persian period. After supple- 
menting this phase of your preparation with a 
minute analysis of the daily Bible readings, read 
a good commentary on the biblical passages for 
today’s session. 

Study the comments on the lesson in The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual, Wesley Quarterly, 
Daily Bible Lessons, and Adult Student. See also 
the reading suggestions on page 19. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Restoration of Temple worship 

II. Decline of religious enthusiasm 
III. Excommunication of complacent tolerance 
IV. Achievement of dedicated laymen 


To BEGIN 


Nehemiah’s greatness hinges on a virtue which, 
if pursued in isolation, can become a vice. Surely 
nobody will deny this possibility in the case of 
patriotism. Recent global conflicts dramatize the 
disastrous consequences of the unbridled pursuit 
of nationalism. 

On the other hand, if properly channeled and 
directed, patriotism can be a great force for good. 
Indeed, many people fear the man who does not 
harbor a special love for his own country. Just as 
aman who does not feel a special responsibility for 
his own family can hardly be trusted to care for 
other families, they say, so you can scarcely trust 
the love of a man for other countries who does 
not feel a special responsibility for his own. 

You will want to make it very clear that true 
patriotism begins with the consideration of one’s 
duty in the clear light of God’s purpose for his 
people. Because Nehemiah begins here, we have 
at least two good reasons for treating him as a 
sort of model patriot: (1) he loved his country 
much; (2) he loved his God even more. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Restoration of Temple worship 


The Persian edict, which gave the exiled Jews 
their chance to return home, did not have the 
expected effect. Having never had it so good, the 
masses passed up the opportunity to forsake 
Babylon for Palestine. But a few went back. 

Back home they found the situation far from 
inspiring. The Temple was in ruins. The services | 
of worship had not been restored. The rank and 
file barely managed to eke out a marginal exist- 
ence. The returnees did little to improve these 
circumstances. They found themselves so pre- 
occupied in the quest for life’s necessities that 
religion became a secondary concern. Natural 
storms combined with political rivalries to make 
life for the returned Jews more difficult than 
ever. 

At the height of their distress, toward the end 
of the year 520 B.c., Haggai and Zechariah, proph- 
ets who had just returned from Babylon, launched 
the program for rebuilding the Temple and restor- 
ing its services. They attributed all the current 
distresses to the postponement of such work. 
Haggai stimulated interest in the rebuilding pro- 
gram with the promise of a second Temple more 
glorious than the first. 

Natives and returnees labored side by side in 
the work of rebuilding until the Temple’s com- 
pletion in 516 B.c. This work finished, they con- 
ducted a service of rededication. For a while, on 
the strength of the new enthusiasm kindled by the 
presence of the Temple, worship among the Jews 
claimed faithful attention. 


II. Decline of religious enthusiasm 


Despite the new interest in religion, the flames 
of devotion soon died down. Indeed, within less 
than a century, the lot of the Jews in Palestine 
took a decided turn for the worst. 

The little Book of Malachi gives some of the 
details. The description of the situation in and 
around Jerusalem shows a sorry picture: the 
wholesale treatment of religion as a dry and for- 
mal affair, the multiplication of divorces, the 
corruption of the priesthood, and the exploitation 
of the poor by the privileged. 


Ill. Excommunication of complacent tolerance 


Nehemiah, a faithful Jewish layman, after 
learning of the situation in Palestine, exploited 
his favor at the Persian court to get himself ap- 
pointed governor of Judea. His analysis of the 
problems of his people began on the day of his 
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arrival in Jerusalem. Only one thing exceeded the 
zeal with which he betook himself to his task— 
that was the corruption he found in the city. 

Hucksters, more anxious for new customers 
than a new experience of God, were turning holy 
days into holidays. The proud rich, more inter- 
ested in property than people, claimed the chil- 
dren of the poor as slaves when the latter were 
unable to pay their debts. The wives of Jewish 
men were not instructing their children in either 
the tongue or faith of their Hebrew ancestors. 
Foreigners who lived just outside the city of 
Jerusalem were encouraging these wives in their 
corruption of Judaism. 

Nehemiah attributed most of the blame for the 
decay of the spiritual life of his people to the 
secularizing influence of the Sabbath hucksters. 
Convinced of the possibility of fencing out the 
Sabbath traffic in commerce, he launched a cam- 
paign for the construction of a wall around the 
city of Jerusalem. Despite stubborn opposition to 
the project, the program came to a very early and 
highly successful climax. At any rate, this seems 
to have been Nehemiah’s estimate of his work. 
He left Judah shortly after the completion of work 
on this project, apparently in the conviction he 
had struck a decisive blow against paganism. 

Unfortunately, his next visit to Jerusalem, 
twelve years later, 432 B.c., did not confirm the 
above assessment of this work. Indeed, he found 
a bad situation grown worse. Along with the 
wholesale perpetuation of the same old evils he 
had discovered on his earlier visit to the Holy 
City, he found some new ones on the way to 
acceptance. 

This time, ready to shift the primary blame for 
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the growing corruption of Judaism to the rapid 
increase of mixed marriages, he took what many 
have condemned as a drastic and irreligious step. 
He put all such marriages under the ban. Nothing 
short of this action, he believed, could possibly 
curb the rapid secularization of Jewish life. Then, 
as if to dramatize the seriousness with which he 
viewed this problem, he ordered all parents to 
swear that they would never permit the marriage 
of their children to non-Jews. 

Before dismissing Nehemiah on the ground of 
his sub-Christian attitude toward foreigners, we 
do well to recall three facts: (1) Nehemiah was 
pre-Christian as well as sub-Christian. And (2) 
he did not oppose foreigners because of their non- 
Jewish blood; he opposed them because of their 
immoral character and irreligious mode of life. 
Nor did he advance his drastic proposal until he 
had exhausted all other means of stemming the 
high tide of surging secularism. In short, Nehe- 
miah, convinced that the continuation of the 
policy of complacent tolerance would soon rob 
Judaism of its rugged morality as well as of its re- 
ligious devotion, made his drastic proposal as 
a last resort. 


IV. Achievement of dedicated laymen 


What difference does it make what laymen be- 
lieve and how they behave? Today’s lesson per- 
mits only one answer to this question: All the 
difference in this world. If they heed the cry of 
the secularists, as did the Jewish husbands of 
domineering wives with pagan attitudes, they can 
turn the most potent force in the world, the 
Church of Jesus Christ, into a sterile, innocuous, 
and inane institutionalism or an ecclesiastical 
corpse. On the other hand, if they give ear to the 
cry of the Nehemiahs among us, they can trans- 
form the smug complacency of the self-satisfied 
into the virile fellowship of the self-denying. 

Nehemiah’s importance stems in large measure 
from his performance in the dual role as a layman 
and an officer of state. Consequently, the consid- 
eration of his life and influence raises at least 
two important questions. 

To the first, How can laymen revitalize the faith 
and life of their community? several possible 
answers appear in Wesley Quarterly. Dr. Smith’s 
comments in The International Lesson Annual 
contain additional items for such a list. 

In your discussion of the second, How can the 
church most readily, effectively, and permanently 
influence the world? you will want to pay special 
attention to Weaver’s thoughtful discussion of this 
problem in Adult Student. 

Instead of direct interference by church officials 
in the affairs of state, he seems to cast his vote in 
favor of the clergymen depending on their indirect 
influence. Do you agree? To which will a state 
legislature pay more attention, the plea of a 
clergyman or that of a member of the governor’s 
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cabinet? If the latter, what does this say to us, 
if anything, about the tendency of some church- 
men to write off politics as “a dirty business” 
which they must leave alone? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To whom does the chief credit belong for 
the restoration of Temple worship? 

2. In what book of the Old Testament do we 
learn about the religious decline from whose 
clutches Nehemiah sought Judah’s deliverance? 

3. Why did Nehemiah launch the campaign for 
the reconstruction of the walls of Jerusalem? 

4. Why did he put mixed marriages under the 
ban? 

5. At what points, if any, does modern Chris- 
tianity stand in danger of falling victim to “com- 
placent tolerance”? 

6. How can churchmen most effectively influ- 
ence the world, through ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ments or the Christian action of responsible lay- 
men? Cite some illustrations of the successes and 
failures of each approach. (At this point, please 
note, the question concerns strategy rather than 


principle!) 
In CLOSING 


Since today’s lesson marks the conclusion of the 
series on the Old Testament’s “Valiant Servants 
of God,” close with a prayer of gratitude for the 
“Faith of Our Fathers.” 


f——The Group in Action 





By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose.—This week’s lesson confronts us with 
another great religious figure, Nehemiah, and 
with a tremendous question: What is the Chris- 
tian’s duty to his country? 

This topic is a fitting climax to a series of biog- 
raphies of religious men and women. As the les- 
sons have proceeded, we have learned anew that 
the Bible speaks vividly and clearly to us. The 
Bible is always contemporary. 

Preparation.—Read the second chapter of Nehe- 
miah and also the printed sections from chapters 
4 and 13. A good commentary will prove ex- 
tremely helpful in interpreting the text. 

Make the following assignments: 

1. Ask one person to prepare to read 2:1-20; 
4:6; and 13:19-21. The first section will give in 
dramatic form the whole story of Nehemiah’s 
great mission. 

2. Name a committee of three to meet during 





Next Month 


“The Gospel Applied to Society” is the 
title of the eight-session unit for October 
and November. Passages from First Corinthi- 
ans will be used for this study. 

The weekly topics for October are: 


October 6: Paul Writes to the Corinthians 
October 13: Moral Standards in a Church 
October 20: The Christian Minister 
October 27: Using or Abusing Our Freedom 


A supporting article appearing in the mag- 
azine section will be “Will Methodists Back 
the Attack?” by Caradine R. Hooton. 











the week and prepare to lead a discussion on 
the following questions: 

A. In spite of Nehemiah’s strong nationalistic 
spirit, some scholars feel that his motive was to 
revive the religion of Jehovah, not to exclude 
other people because they were non-Jews. Does 
a Christian motivation always lead to inclusive- 
ness rather than exclusiveness? If we are truly 
Christian, will we not want to include everyone 
in the full blessings of American citizenship? 

B. Wesley Quarterly suggests that Christian 
patriotism will lead us to obey the laws, to vote, 
to be informed, to co-operate with responsible 
opinion-forming agencies in the country. Are 
there still other requirements for Christian pa- 
triotism? What is meant by the statement: “Pa- 
triotism is not enough”? 

C. Adult Student points out that wherever 
there is great need the conscientious Christian 
will feel it his duty to help meet that need. What 
are some of the outstanding needs of our world 
today? How can we help meet them? 

The class session—Call for the reading of 
Nehemiah 2; 4:6; and 13:19-21. Ask whether 
there are questions on the text itself. Turn the 
meeting over to the special committee to present 
their thinking on the questions they were as- 
signed. Before the committee takes over, however, 
suggest as the basic topic to be discussed this 
question: What is the Christian’s duty to his 
country? 

Allow time for full discussion of the committee’s 
ideas, but try to save at least ten minutes for a 
brief review of the series just being concluded. 
List on the blackboard the names of the men and 
women who have been treated. Ask for a word 
or phrase to describe each, placing this beside the 
name to which it refers. Thus for Baruch, secre- 
tary to Jeremiah, the phrase might be “a layman 
who helped a prophet.” 

When all names have been listed, take a poll 
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to discover which were the most popular with the 
class. Try to determine why these figures were 
best liked. Take a few minutes to ask for sug- 
gestions on the methods used by the class during 
the quarter. Are there ideas for improvement? 

In closing.—After looking briefly at next week’s 
topics, make assignments. Close with the Lord’s 
Prayer. 


rme——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ “Patriot” is a very flexible title. It means quite 
different things to different persons. One man 
leads an army into battle, emerges victorious from 
carnage, and is hailed a patriot. Another man sits 
in a jail cell as a rebel and faces trial for his lack 
of patriotism. A few generations later, men may 
conclude that the prisoner was the real patriot 
and the general the real enemy of his country. 


‘’ Part of the price of democracy is the tendency 
of patriots running for office to bid for votes in 
terms of the voter’s self-interest. One writer 
quipped, “The hardest job a man has today is 
trying to keep the government from taking care 
of him.” 


‘+ If we could ever arrive at a final definition of 
what constitutes real patriotism, it would be much 
simpler to be 100 per cent patriotic. 

According to one distinguished magazine 
at least one eminent physicist has risked govern- 
mental disapproval by refusing to work on atomic 
bomb projects. His name: Peter Kapitza. 

According to the magazine report, a British 
newspaperman thought the rumor worth check- 
ing. He put in a telephone call behind the iron 
curtain, quizzed the scientist, and was told that 
he has refused and continues to refuse to work on 
any military application of nuclear fission. 


’ Back in 1949, Nehru led his people in reaching 
a patriotic decision: in order to unify the new 
nation, Hindi was declared to be the official lan- 
guage. An estimated hundred million persons al- 
ready used that tongue. English, dominant in 
some of India’s major cities, was to be gradually 
eliminated. 

Last year, in the name of patriotism, Nehru 
changed his mind. Difficulties of translating tech- 
nical and scientific terms into Hindi had proved 
much greater than expected. Nehru might have 
urged his people to remain loyal to their ancient 
way of speech, whatever the cost. Instead, he 
reversed his own position and called on them to 
adopt the foreign language for India’s good. 
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For Your 


By ELMER A. LESLIE 





This background material for Nehemiah 2:17- 
18; 4:6; 13:19-21 comes from a biblical scholar’s 
notebook. 


“With the exception of the grave inscriptions 
of Egyptian monarchs in the Middle Kingdom,” 
the verses of our lesson are excerpts from “the 
earliest autobiography extant written by a man 
who was not a king.” ! Here are personal reminis- 
cences from one of the greatest leaders of men 
in the Old Testament. 

Nehemiah was cupbearer to the Persian king. 
His name means “The Lord has comforted.” 
Bowman informs us that it is the name of which 
Nahum is an abbreviation.2 As cupbearer to 
Artaxerxes I, who reigned in Persia 464-423 B.c., 
Nehemiah had the important position of “taster of 
the king’s wine” as well as “guardian of the royal 
apartment.” 

The residence at Shushan or Susa was the 
fortress of Elam and the winter residence of 
Persian kings. Accompanied by two young Per- 
sians, I have visited this magnificent site, a most 
impressive location for a royal residence. 

The “twentieth year” was that of Artaxerxes I 
(445-444 B.c.). Having heard from a relative from 
Judah of the sad plight of the people of Jerusalem 
whose ancestors had survived the catastrophe of 
586, Nehemiah won from Artaxerxes I the permit 
to be sent upon an official errand to rebuild Jeru- 
salem (2:1-6). 

He left the palace armed with proper papers 
to the underlings of the Persian province and 
with a passport to the governor of the province 
designated “Beyond the [Euphrates] River.” 
Carrying a royal order for materials essential for 
Jerusalem’s reconstruction and for the needed 
cypress and cedars from Lebanon, Nehemiah 
proceeded to Jerusalem. 

Upon arrival he did nothing for three days but 
look, listen, and rest. Then by night, unbeknownst 
to anyone, he made a private exploration. Riding 
on a donkey he inspected the walls and gates of 
the city: through the Valley Gate in the South 
Wall; to the Dung Gate fifteen hundred feet 
farther on; the Jackal’s Well (En-rogel spring); 
the Fountain Gate at the southeastern corner 
of the city; the King’s Pool, a rock-cut basin in 
front of the Gihon Spring. Then he returned, with 
no one knowing what he had done. 

The next day, disclosing the desperate condi- 
tions he had seen, he challenged the people to re- 
build the wall. And they responded, “We will 
arise and build!” 


1 From Introduction to the Old Testament, by Robert H. Pfeiffer. 
Harper and Brothers, 1941. 

2 Raymond A. Bowman, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 3. 
Abingdon Press. 
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By HERMAN WILL 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This five-session unit is planned to help adults 
develop a Christian philosophy governing the 
acquiring, handling, investment, use, and spend- 
ing of money. 

Whether a family is well fixed financially or 
possessed of modest means, whether economic 
conditions are prosperous or difficult, financial 
problems can be troublesome and can even lead 
to major calamities. You will want to help the 
group see the importance of applying a combina- 
tion of wisdom and Christian attitudes to the use 
of money and property. 

This unit of study marks a milestone in the 
development of curriculum materials. It is the 
first time we have had a unit in which the cur- 
riculum material is provided by audio-visuals. 
Many times audio-visuals have been correlated 
with the unit or used to supplement printed ma- 
terials. In this case, issues and situations are pre- 
sented and questions for discussion are raised in 
the filmstrips. 

The four filmstrips in the series, Problems of 
Spending, bear the titles of the first four lessons. 
(The fifth lesson can be used to continue investi- 
gations and discussions that were started in 
earlier sessions and for review and summary of 
the unit.) 

Place your order for the filmstrips ($7.50 for 
the series) immediately with The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. Plan to 
preview the series early in your preparation. The 
printed material in Adult Student and ApbuLT 


————— 
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TEACHER is planned to supplement the audio- 
visual material. 

In case there is no projector available, do not 
feel you must omit this significant unit. By using 
Adult Student, Aputt TEACHER, and other re- 
sources listed on page 38, your group can have 
a very profitable study of “Problems of Spending.” 

For either type of presentation you will want 
to read carefully the lesson material by Stella 
Ward in Adult Student. 

Our first session presents some serious situa- 
tions arising from problems of the use of money. 
These are well presented in the filmstrip, Battle 
Between Income and Outgo. 

It will be helpful to talk with persons who are 
familiar with problems that grow out of spending. 
Ministers as well as bankers, credit union officers, 
and lawyers will have observed how unwise use 
of money can bring on family conflicts and dif- 
ficulties. 

Groups not using the audio-visual may find 
the following outline especially helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Financial insecurity and mental health 

II. Disruptive factors 

A. Easy-payment installment plans 

B. Keeping up with the Joneses 

C. Advertising and bargain hunting 
III. Attitudes toward spending 

A. A Christian approach 

B. The role of the church 

C. Planned and purposeful spending 


To BEGIN 


As you open this unit of study, no doubt you 
will wish to stress the importance and timeliness 
of the topic. To do this, you may wish to give a 
couple of very specific examples of the serious 
problems that can arise from unwise and un- 
christian spending. It will help if you can involve 
the members of the group so that they identify 
themselves with the problem. You may point out 
that the getting, the handling, and the use of 
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money 1s a major concern of everyone and that it 
presents real problems for most individuals and 
families. 

It should be emphasized that the unit will deal 
not only with a few specific issues, but also will 
discuss'a basic Christian philosophy. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Financial insecurity and mental health 


There is a close correlation between an indi- 
vidual’s philosophy of life and his way of handling 
financial matters. Many of us have not thought 
through our relation to God nor sought to apply 
Christian teachings to all areas of our lives and 
therefore are more likely to experience difficulty 
in regard to money and property. This difficulty 
may involve careless or unplanned handling of 
income and reserves. On the other hand, it may 
involve an excessive concern about financial af- 
fairs, with an exaggerated desire to accumulate 
money or goods. 

Mental-health and human-relations problems 
affecting parents and children alike can arise 
from a gnawing sense of financial insecurity. This 
may grow out of uncertainty of income, or it may 
be rooted in the inability of the family to keep 
its expenditures within reasonable bounds. In 
either case, careful financial planning and a whole- 
some attitude toward material possessions are 
needed. 

Conflict between husband and wife over money 
matters is cited as one of the major causes of 
marital unhappiness and divorce. Frank and calm 
discussions of finances; agreement on the respec- 
tive responsibilities of husband and wife in budg- 
eting, spending, and yecord keeping; and the 
development of a mutual philosophy of Christian 
stewardship are important steps for every family 
to take. 

Participation in family councils by children 
on matters within their understanding give them 
an appreciation of family problems and purposes. 
Care should be taken, however, not to alarm them 
unduly nor to create feelings of anxiety. 

You may want to show the first filmstrip at 
this point. See “The Group in Action” for sug- 
gestions. 


II. Disruptive factors 


A. Easy-payment installment plans.—Install- 
ment buying helps people buy and use items be- 
fore they have accumulated the necessary amount 
of cash, the regular payments constituting a form 
of saving. At the same time, as pointed out in 
Adult Student, there are certain dangers and 
disadvantages that ought to be noted. 

I listened recently to a TV “commercial” that 
was advertising color television sets which could 
be purchased by trading in one’s present set and 
paying less than three dollars per week. No 
mention was made of the total price, the amount 
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or rate of interest, any service charge, nor the 
length of time the payments would run. 

This sounded like a very attractive offer. But 
the actual price ought to be known, plus the value 
of one’s present set, the length of time of pay- 
ment, and the total amount of interest and service 
charge. With a knowledge of these facts, the 
question should then be raised: Is this an item 
for which the family wishes to put into the family 
budget approximately $150 per year for the next 
few years? If so, what other things will have 
to be given up or assigned less money? 

Easy-installment-plan offers literally bombard 
us these days. We need to keep firmly in mind the 
knowledge that no one is going to give us some- 
thing for nothing and that, despite clever advertis- 
ing, we actually may be paying more than we 
should. 

B. Keeping up with the Joneses.—There are 
at least two ways in which the idea of keeping up 
with our neighbors operates. The first is more 
obvious: When a number of our neighbors buy 
new cars, the same thought occurs to us. We may 
ask: Isn’t it time we were turning in our not- 
so-new car and getting a new one? If our neigh- 
bors can do it, why shouldn’t we be able to? 
With some major repairs on our car likely soon, 
wouldn’t it be wise to buy a new car? 

Of course, the same kind of mental process 
may take place in one way or another in regard 
to a larger home, color TV, and many other things. 

But the idea of keeping up with the Joneses 
also operates more subtly. For instance, cars and 
television have come to be looked upon, not as 
luxuries, but as essentials in the accepted stand- 
ard of living in most communities. 

While it is not easy to do, you will want to 
help the group look at itself, its community, the 
accepted living standards, and the prevailing at- 
titudes as objectively as possible. Only by so 
doing, will they be able to look critically at things 
which otherwise are taken for granted. 

C. Advertising and bargain hunting.—The point 
is frequently made that advertising makes pos- 
sible the development of a mass market for many 
products, thus lowering their unit cost, placing 
them within the reach of large numbers of people, 
and raising the standard of living. 

Does it make any difference whether the gen- 
eral public really needs this new product? Why 
is advertising so often directed, not to one’s de- 
sire to meet real needs, but to being “smart” or 
“modern” and to keeping up with one’s neigh- 
bors? What is involved in our “standard of liv- 
ing”? Does our “standard of giving” fall within 
it, and what happens to that if we buy all the 
latest products? Does true happiness require a 
steady and unending rise in our material stand- 
ards of living? 

The advertising industry operates to make a 
profit, not primarily to serve the public. It is 
just as ready to sell liquor as it is cars, washing 
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machines, or life insurance. It is not primarily 
concerned with truth. Frequently government 
agencies have to act to curb false advertising. The 
intelligent Christian will regard with a watchful 
eye the glossy color work of American advertisers, 
seeing them as clever and powerful manipulators 
of mass psychology who are far more interested 
in his pocketbook than in his welfare. 

When is a bargain not a bargain? Answers of 
your group may include: when it is something 
you and your family do not need; when it takes 
the place of something you need more; when 
it seriously disrupts your whole budget; when its 
quality is doubtful. Of course, a bargain can be a 
bargain if it is something you had planned to 
buy and is well worth its price. 


III. Attitudes toward spending 


A. A Christian approach.—The Christian can- 
not look at these subjects apart from his sense 
of stewardship for all of life. Money must always 
be regarded as a means to an end and not as 
an end in itself. It is equally important to be 
sure that the ends for which we earn and for 
which we spend our money are in line with a 
total Christian approach to life. 

Viewed in this light, money is not an evil. 
Similarly, credit and debt are not necessarily 
wrong or unwise. The circumstances and purposes 
for which credit is used and debt created deter- 
mine how these relate to a Christian philosophy of 
spending. To spend excessively without a sense 
of purpose and a plan for payment can lead to a 
sense of hopelessness and frustration. 

B. The role of the church.—The church has a 
deep concern for the welfare of persons and for 
their right relationship to life. Consequently, it 
must teach the principles of Christian stewardship 
of life and possessions. A sound philosophy about 
income, expenses, material goods, and great causes 
can lead to a sense of purpose, assurance, and 
accomplishment in the use of money. 

Courses or discussions for young families on 
a Christian philosophy regarding money and pos- 
sessions and on practical ways of budgeting in- 
come and expenses should be an important part 
of the program of local churches. This is also an 
important area for pastoral counseling. 

C. Planned and purposeful spending.—It is 
very helpful to keep a record of one’s expendi- 
tures. This need not be something recorded to 
the penny, but should include certain lump sums 
spent for such purposes as food, auto, carfare, 
clothing, housing, insurance, contributions, rec- 
reation, medical care, household, utilities, taxes, 
and education. A record is valuable when one is 
filing an income tax return and also in providing 
necessary information in planning ahead. 

A budget or control system of some kind is 
important. If certain amounts are set aside for 
agreed purposes and the family stays within or 
very near such limits, a plan for spending will 


work. With such self-discipline, Christians can, 
by their use of money, express the kind of Chris- 
tian witness they seek to make with their lives. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. As a group, try to list the essential principles 
involved in Christian stewardship of life. 

2. What are the major items of expenditure 
which most frequently get Americans into finan- 
cial difficulties? Are these necessities or luxuries? 
How do you define the difference? 

4. Would it be helpful to have a church-spon- 
sored meeting or short series of meetings annually 
to help people on financial planning? 

5. Should we soft-pedal the faults of Amer- 
ican advertising or the dangers of overpurchasing 
if we have advertisers or salesmen in our group? 
Do they ever feel caught in something beyond 
their control? Do they need help? 

6. How can we assist families with information 
and guidance on money matters without violating 
personal privacy or causing embarrassment? 


In CLOSING 


In order to help the group see clearly the main 
points in today’s lesson, you will want to sum- 
marize briefly. This session points up some prob- 
lems of spending: spending beyond one’s income, 
becoming deeply involved in debt, unwise borrow- 
ing or installment purchasing, lack of Christian 
purpose in the use of money, and lack of adequate 
control over expenses. 

These problems should be approached with the 
purpose of developing a distinctively Christian 
philosophy regarding money and material posses- 
sions and of formulating a practical plan for di- 
recting and controlling our spending. 


rp The Group in Action 


By BARBARA PITTARD 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to help 
members of the group to examine the problems 
of spending that adults face today and to recog- 
nize the effects of spending upon personality. 

Preparation: Read carefully the introductory 
material under “The Leader in Action” and also 
the material in Adult Student which analyzes and 
presents the contemporary problems of spend- 
ing. Secure and preview the filmstrip series, 
Problems of Spending (see page 38). 

Study the Scripture references. Think through 
for yourself Jesus’ attitude toward money. Chap- 
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ter XIV of Teachings of Jesus by Harvie Brans- 
comb (Abingdon Press) will be most helpful. Re- 
quest the members to bring their Bibles. 

To begin: You will want to make some in- 
troductory statements about the problem. They 
might include the following: A young adult who 
is in the credit department of the South’s largest 
department store reports that their files are full 
of accounts of quarrels between husbands and 
wives over spending, of broken homes, of de- 
linquency, of attempts of parents to cover up for 
the actions of their children, and of unpaid bills 
due to unexpected expense. What the store needs, 
she says, is a family counseling service. 

Whether this young adult is correct in the solu- 
tion, she is right in recognizing that there is no 
one area in which adults need more practical 
guidance than in the way they spend their money. 
“Studies in the area of family relations show 
an alarming increase in the role that financial 
troubles play in breaking up American homes... . 
Physical and mental health are closely related to 
financial well-being” (Adult Student). Mate- 
rialism, with its delusion that happiness is 
achieved by buying things, lures us all. The tend- 
ency is to overbuy, thereby incurring debts that 
consume current earnings and lead to growing un- 
easiness, tension, and worry. 

How to proceed: If you are using the filmstrip, 
introduce it with the explanation that we will see 
for ourselves how the battle of income and outgo 
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affected one family. Ask the group to watch for 
the causes and effects of overspending on the 
various members of the Matson family. If you are 
not using the filmstrip, describe the Matson family 
from the section, “Overspending Affects Person- 
ality” in Adult Student. Ask the group what they 
think causes a family like the Matsons to over- 
spend. 

After the film or the general discussion, divide 
the class into three discussion groups to face the 
question, How does overspending affect person- 
ality? Let one group consider the effect on the 
husband, the second on the wife, and the third 
on the children. If your group is composed pre- 
dominately of single persons, confine the discus- 
sion to the general question. Assign to each group 
a Bible passage from the daily Bible readings to 
use as their reference for what Jesus teaches 
about money and personality. Use about fifteen 
minutes in the groups, and allow three minutes 
each for sharing. 

In closing: Summarize, and suggest that each 
person live with his group’s Scripture passage 
for the next week. Read it each day. Read it for 
its intended meaning. Read it for its meaning to 
you. Ask yourself what changes would occur in 
your life if you took it seriously. 

Close with Reuel Howe’s statement (Man’s 
Need and God’s Action, Seabury Press) that God 
created people to be loved and things to be used. 
But we love things and use people. Is this part of 
our mixed-up values? 


Dollars and Sense 


ea———The Leader in Action 








By HERMAN WILL 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Besides the material in Adult Student, see page 
38 for other resources on this subject. 

In this particular lesson, you will be mainly 
concerned with a Christian approach to the 
specific problems of spending, borrowing, and 
budgeting and to the various alternatives. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Self-discipline and trusteeship versus aim- 
lessness and self-indulgence 
II. The church and stewardship 
III. A family spending plan 
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IV. Consumer credit 
A. Installment plans 
B. Ways of borrowing 
C. Ways of buying 


To BEGIN 


Perhaps the question that confronts us first 
as we look at this whole question is this: What 
are we trying to do with our lives? This query 
plunges beneath our words, our public profes- 
sions, our superficial thoughts. Too often the 
church does not ask enough of us to furnish any 
real test. It never calls upon us to sell all our 
possessions and follow the Master, though that 
was the request of Jesus to the rich ruler. 

If somehow the veil of obscurity manufactured 
by our tendency to self-deception could be torn 
away, what would we find? True dedication to 
Christ’s kingdom, or several interests competing 
for primacy with his Kingdom? If this is the case 
—and all of us fall short at times—our attitudes 
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“The way in which a Christian uses the other nine tenths 
of his income is just as important as the fact that he is 
tithing one tenth.” 


toward material things must be established on 
firmer Christian foundations. To do this is to 
put first things first. 


How To PRocEED 


I. Self-discipline and trusteeship versus aimless- 
ness and self-indulgence 


A combination of Christian philosophy and ef- 
fective self-control is needed to overcome the 
prevalent tendency to lack purpose and please 
self. If we expect to go anywhere, we must have 
a destination. A Christian commitment of one’s 
life and possessions provides that needed goal. 

But we also need plans or means for traveling 
in the right direction. This takes a combination of 
intelligence, system, and will power. We must have 
the will to devise an intelligent system of money 
management and adhere to it faithfully. 

If we can do these things, we shall find all of 
life taking on new meaning, and we shall gain new 
perspectives that make the task easier as we go 
forward. 


II. The church and stewardship 


Christianity teaches that we ourselves and what- 
ever we are able to produce or earn should be re- 
garded as a gift entrusted to us to be used for God’s 
purposes. 

Since each of us is part of the church, the way 
in which we use our money is also the way in 
which the church uses its money. If we recognize 













the trust God has placed in us and spend (that 
includes “give”) rightly, we strengthen the church 
and help extend Christ’s kingdom. If we ignore or 
deny our responsibility to God, we may even 
injure or set back the cause of the church and 
the Kingdom. 

In my work for the Board of World Peace of 
The Methodist Church, I learn what is happening 
in many local churches, not only Methodist, but 
other denominations as well. Some churches find 
it difficult to raise enough money to meet their 
most essential needs. Other churches find that 
their members give more than enough for essen- 
tials and also give generously to special causes. 

The answer lies in the depth of personal corm- 
mitment of the individual members, the extent 
to which Christ’s kingdom has first place in their 
lives, plus a sense of Christian fellowship which 
is very strong and real. 

You may wish to point out that the tithe, the 
giving of one tenth of one’s income, is a useful 
device to regularize one’s contributions, but it 
also reflects the legalistic thinking of the Old 
Testament. Tithing of one’s money is no substitute 
for a deep sense of stewardship which leads one 
to regard all of one’s income and possessions, as 
well as one’s life, as a trust from God. The way 
in which a Christian uses the other nine tenths 
of his income is just as important as the fact that 
he is tithing one tenth. 

Then there may be special circumstances, 
usually temporary, which make it virtually im- 
possible for a family to tithe. On the other hand, 
quite different circumstances may seem to call 
for a family to give more than the tithe. Tithing 
should be only a method, a means to an end, 
the expression of the dedication of a person or 
family to the Christian way of life. 


III. A family spending plan 


The making of a plan for the use of the family 
income should have the participation of all the 
adults and teen-agers in the household. Younger 
children should know of the plan, but their in- 
terest will lie in the provision of a very modest 
weekly allowance to cover their contributions to 
the church school, gifts to any special family 
funds, and spending money. Experience in mak- 
ing their own decisions in the use of even a 
small amount of money will teach them many 
valuable lessons for adulthood. They will be 
helped to achieve regularity in giving and a good 
sense of values. They will learn also to save for 
things they want but cannot afford to buy at once. 

The second filmstrip in this series, Dollars and 
Sense, will show how the Matsons worked out a 
family spending plan. You may want to show the 
filmstrip at this point. See “The Group in Action” 
for suggestions for discussing the filmstrip. If you 
are not using the audio-visual, you may describe 
the Matson family situation as given in Adult 
Student. 
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Resources* 


AUvuDIO-VISUAL 

Problems of Spending. Series of four 35 mm. 
filmstrips with sound on a 3344 Ip record. 
Sale, complete set, $7.50. 

OTHER RESOURCES 

Let’s Think About Money, by Ellis Cowling. 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 75 cents. 

Pennies in Their Pockets: Helping Children 
Manage Money, by Gruenberg and Krech. 
Science Research Associates, 60 cents. 

Footing the Hospital Bill. No. 222, Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee. 25 cents. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











Using a blackboard or large sheet of paper, 
suggest that the group work out a plan for the 
Matsons or for a family of four or five with an 
income that would be typical of the families in 
the group. You, or someone in the group, should 
have worked out in advance the proper deductions 
for income tax, social security, and a company 
pension plan (if the average family in the group 
is on a wage or salary basis). 

Then, using the “take home” pay, the group 
could suggest items that should be included in 
a family budget and the amounts to be allocated 
to each. This would enable those with experience 
in such matters to contribute what they have 
learned. In turn, those who have not done this 
before can gain much by actually going through 
the process. If this method is followed, the group 
will probably find that family expenditures for 
certain items will have to be reduced if proper 
consideration is to be given to contributions to 
the church and benevolent causes. 


IV. Consumer credit 


A. Installment plans—Many companies en- 
gaged in selling goods expect to get a large pro- 
portion of their total profit from service charges 
and interest on extended credit plans. Installment 
buying has become such a substantial part of 
American spending that such profits are tremen- 
dous. 

You may wish to remind the group that install- 
ment purchases sometimes pass under other 
names. I have received several pleas lately from a 
large mail-order house to establish a “revolving 
charge account.” This seems to be simply a method 
of making any or all of your purchases on the 
installment basis with interest and service fees 
being charged regularly. If a person computed 
the actual interest on the unpaid balance, he 
would find that in effect he is borrowing money at 
a rate considered exorbitant (except by personal- 
loan companies). 

This does not mean that on some occasions it 
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may not be wise to buy on the installment plan. 
But the exact charges involved should be known, 
as well as the possible loss if the goods should 
be repossessed. The decision to buy in this way 
should be based on a sober consideration of all 
the facts and possible alternatives. 

B. Ways of borrowing.—There are sources of 
credit which may be preferable to installment 
buying. The personal loan company is not one 
of these. The interest rates which they charge, 
while legal, are very high, and this source should 
be considered only as a last resort. 

If one’s personal credit is very good or if col- 
lateral is available, loans frequently can be ar- 
ranged with banks at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest. It is possible to borrow from insurance 
companies on life insurance policies, up to the 
amount of their cash value, at moderate interest 
rates. A feasible plan for repayment should be 
worked out. If at all possible, the debt should not 
be allowed to continue undiminished, unless one’s 
ability to pay at maturity is certain. 

Home mortgages do not present a serious prob- 
lem from the standpoint of interest. Most lending 
institutions in the mortgage field will provide 
good counsel on the amount of a mortgage and 
monthly payments a person can safely assume in 
the light of his income. This does not mean that 
such payments will be easy to make, but rather 
that they are reasonable if the borrower spends 
his income with care. 

Credit unions are especially valuable in making 
small, unsecured loans, or when one cannot pro- 
vide collateral but can produce a co-signer. Since 
they are organized on a company, community, 
or parish basis, they are more personal, friendly, 
and considerate of the borrower’s own interests. 
They are carefully regulated by law. Their usual 
interest rate is 1 per cent per month on the unpaid 
balance. More churches and communities should 
investigate credit unions as a valuable project to 
undertake. 

C. Ways of buying—You will want to stress 
again the desirability of paying cash for pur- 
chases where this is possible. This does not rule 
out charge accounts where no interest is in- 
volved. Such charge accounts, however, should 
not serve to relax the self-discipline of a family 
in its spending. 

The habit of saving should be encouraged for 
the sake of the children of a family. It will add 
purpose to the earning and use of money in their 
school years as well as later. 

Finally, consideration should be given to the 
use of Consumer Reports ($5 per year), issued 
monthly by Consumers Union, Mount Vernon, 
New York, especially in making major purchases. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you agree that the use we make of our 
money and possessions reflects the degree of our 
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loyalty to Christ as our Master? Why, or why 
not? 

2. Does the life of your local church indicate 
a wholehearted dedication of the membership or 
not? Give reasons for your answer. Try to find 
out the giving per member and per family unit in 
your church. 

3. What values are there in working out care- 
fully a family spending plan? 

4. What are the pros and cons of installment 
buying? 

5. What lending institutions are there in your 
community? What are their usual interest rates? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main points of the lesson, stress- 
ing particularly the close relationship between 
Christian philosophy, church attitudes, family 
spending plans, and ways of buying or borrowing. 
Our weakness is that we see these things too often 
as isolated rather than interrelated. As persons, 
we are happier and more purposeful as we in- 
tegrate our lives around a central goal. 


in Action 


re——The Group 








By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The way one handles his money affects his rela- 
tionships to his family, to his co-workers, to him- 
self, and to God. “Money can be helpful in finding 
life’s greatest values” (Adult Student). How one 
spends his money reveals the values, the goals, 
he seeks. How should a Christian regard his 
money? is the basic question and concern of this 
lesson. 

To begin: The teachings of Jesus contain many 
references to the regard for money and posses- 
sions. In the Lord’s Prayer Jesus recognizes man’s 
need for life’s necessities. Many times Jesus warns 
of the power of the love of money in the lives 
of men. Recall the incident of the rich young ruler. 

Jesus’ basic teaching is that in our hearts there 
must be no rival to the rule of God. Two of his 
guiding principles in regard to money might be 
stated as (1) the rule of God above riches, and 
(2) men are more valuable than money. Under- 
lying these principles is a basic concept of money 
which should guide us in our attitude toward 
money and in our subsequent administration of 
our incomes. It is to be found in the parable of 
the stewards (Luke 19:11-26). 

Read the parable to the group from The Gospels 
by J. B. Phillips (Macmillan; $2.75) or from the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 

Divide the class into small discussion groups 


of three to five persons. Ask them to state briefly, 
in their own words, what Jesus is saying about 
how we should regard money. Take about five 
minutes for this. Ask the groups to share their 
statements. From this Bible study you want to 
help the group recognize for themselves that 
Jesus teaches that our income is a trust. 

How to proceed: If you are using the audio- 
visual, show Dollars and Sense. Divide the group 
into three listening teams so that as they view 
the filmstrip they will be seeking for answers to 
the following questions. On the basis of the in- 
sights gained from the Bible study and from the 
filmstrip, let one third of the group be seeking to 
discover help in understanding the obligations of 
Christians; one third be seeking to discover the 
difficulties in our day of being a Christian ad- 
ministrator of income; one third to be looking 
for the values of a spending plan and the princi- 
ples of setting one up. 

After the filmstrip, give the groups time to dis- 
cuss their question. Share the answers with the 
total group. 

If you are not using the filmstrip, recall the 
plight of the Matsons whose situation was dis- 
cussed in last Sunday’s lesson. They have become 
aware of the need of a more realistic approach 
to their finances. 

Let four members of the class role play the 
Matson family as they try to work out a spending 
plan. Jerry Matson has worked out a plan and is 
presenting it to his wife Ellen, their fifteen-year- 
old son Dick, and their daughter Joan, aged thir- 
teen. The younger children, aged seven and four, 
have been dismissed as too young to understand. 
Let the wife and the teen-agers protest and object 
as some of their desires are omitted from the plan. 
After about three minutes of role play, turn to the 
class and ask them what should be considered in 
forming a spending plan and what spiritual values 
will emerge as a family or individual begins to be 
a Christian administrator of his income. 

Have on hand some budget forms that empha- 
size the function of planning. 

By way of summary you might point out 
Ward’s statement in Adult Student, “If a family 
spending plan is to be of maximum value to all 
concerned, it must be a co-operative project. Each 
member of the family should have an opportunity 
to express himself... to estimate his own needs.” 
A plan of controlled spending which is imposed 
on a group by the head of a family is likely to 
bring sabotage and dissatisfaction. 

In closing: Close this session by observing that 
acknowledging God’s ownership of income leads 
to the recognition of God’s guidance and gratitude 
for it, that freedom from financial worry and in- 
evitable tension does not lie in what we have to 
spend. It is found, rather, in how we spend that 
which we have—“for a man’s life does not consist 
in the abundance of his possessions” (Luke 
12:15). 
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When Tomorrow Comes 


me—~"The Leader in Action 








By HERMAN WILL 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


If your group is using the audio-visual, When 
Tomorrow Comes, be sure to preview it well 
ahead of time. See “The Group in Action” for 
additional suggestions for its use. 

For those not using the audio-visual Adult 
Student describes the life situation in the filmstrip 
and poses the question, Should we trust God for 
the future? Read this carefully for a clear picture 
of the various problems involved. 

In preparing for this lesson, you will want to 
note carefully the Adult Student treatment of 
Jesus’ admonition in Matthew 6, which closes with 
the suggestion that we should not worry about 
tomorrow. Note that this teaching is balanced by 
the use of the story of the talents in chapter 25. 
We need to see each of these stories as parts of 
Jesus’ total message. 

You may find it helpful to confer with an in- 
surance agent or someone else well informed on 
various types of insurance. 

Similarly, a lawyer can provide valuable in- 
formation about possible liability that can be 
guarded against by certain forms of insurance, 
about various avenues of investment, and about 
the importance of making a will. 

Various surgical-care and hospital-care plans 
have representatives in many communities. De- 
tails of these plans can be obtained from them or 
from doctors or hospitals. 

These investigations could be assigned to mem- 
bers of the class and reports presented to the en- 
tire group. 

Jot down a list of possible life situations that 
should be taken into account in advance planning. 
Members of your group can probably add to the 
list in the discussion. 

See page 38 for suggestions for additional read- 
ing. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Christian concern for the future 
II. Building a reserve 
A. Savings 
B. Investments 
III. Preparing for the unexpected 
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A. Medical expenses 
B. Other insurance 
IV. The importance of a will 
V. Security—social and otherwise 


To BEGIN 


Describe the Carson family situation as given 
in Adult Student (if you are not using the film- 
strip). Call attention to the main question, Should 
we trust God for the future? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Christian concern for the future 


You might mention a number of possible life 
situations one should consider in planning for the 
future. Your group may add to your list. 

The expression “reasonable foresight,” I believe, 
fits into a Christian attitude toward money mat- 
ters. No one can be expected to foresee every pos- 
sible contingency that might arise nor even every 
one that will arise in the course of a lifetime. 
Furthermore, if one tried to insure himself against 
every conceivable liability or loss, it would take a 
disproportionate part of his income, and not 
enough would be left to care for everyday needs. 

Having done what we believe to be right, rea- 
sonable, and wise, we must face life with con- 
fidence and live effectively. 

It may be helpful to suggest that there are two 
types of “trust” involved in the way a Christian 
looks to the future. He has trust in God—that 
God’s love and power are unfailing in the life of 
one who is faithful. 

He also has a trust from God, in that his life, 
his talents, the resources of earth, the products 
of man’s genius, and the social order itself are 
God’s gifts. Therefore, they are to be used with 
full appreciation of his accountability to God for 
that use. God’s gifts to us are to be used intel- 
ligently, purposefully, and fruitfully (see Mat- 
thew 25). 

As Christians, we recognize a concern for peo- 
ple generally and individually. In addition, we 
assume special responsibilities through marriage 
and the bringing of children into the world. It is 
clear that we are obligated to use our income and 
possessions so as to make wise provision for the 
future of our families. 


II. Building a reserve 


A. Savings.—It will be helpful to point out that 
a clearly defined purpose is an important incentive 
to actual achievement. We need to have a definite 
goal, such as the building of a cash reserve of a 
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A vague idea of saving is not enough; we need to have a 
definite goal in mind. 


certain size. We also need to put the money where 
it cannot be too easily withdrawn. 

Banks, postal savings, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and credit unions are safe, usually con- 
venient places to save money. Deposits in the first 
three of these institutions, in nearly all instances, 
are protected up to $10,000 by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. The interest rates on bank 
savings accounts are usually lower than in savings 
and loan associations. 

Joint accounts for husband and wife with only 
one signature required can be arranged with these 
savings institutions. Withdrawals can thus be 
made quickly in an emergency. Funds for current 
use should be kept in a regular checking account. 
As Ward points out, both checking and savings ac- 
counts should be joint, with either party having 
the right to make withdrawals. This is very im- 
portant as a safeguard in the event of serious ill- 
ness or death of either party. 

Credit unions also provide for joint accounts. 
In many credit unions depositors are automatical- 
ly covered by life insurance in the amount of their 
deposit up to $1,000. This means that in the event 
of the depositor’s death, the family usually would 
have available twice the amount of the deposit. 
Many credit unions also have loan insurance—in 
the event of the death of the borrower, the credit 
union is protected against possible loss and the 
family is relieved of any claim against the estate. 

B. Investments.—When we consider the matter 
of saving for investment, other considerations 
enter in, such as inflation and deflation. Such 
things as real estate, common stocks, and property 
with a fluctuating dollar value usually will fluctu- 
ate with the market prices, thus remaining ap- 
proximately the same in terms of purchasing 
power. 

However, the opposite is true of things with fixed 
dollar values, such as mortgages, private and gov- 
ernment bonds, preferred stocks, annuities, and 


insurance policies. In times of inflation they 
decline in terms of real value, or purchasing 
power. When a deflationary trend is under way, 
they increase in purchasing power. However, par- 
ticular circumstances in individual cases can re- 
sult in changes quite different from the general 
economic trend. 

You may want to consider the distinction be- 
tween investment and speculation. Speculation 
usually involves the purchase and sale of stocks, 
grain, real estate, or other property with a fluc- 
tuating value (frequently “on margin” or with 
only part payment) for the purpose of turning a 
quick profit and without adding any real value to 
it. Frankly, I see little difference between the 
person who studies the racing forms and bets on 
horse races and the person who studies the 
movement of stocks and plays the market. 

Investment money is used to purchase property 
for the purpose of improving it, of securing its 
earnings (dividends, rents, etc.), or of holding 
it for some future time when its increase in value 
may provide a gain or profit. 

No doubt you will want to refer to the sug- 
gestion in Adult Student that small investors 
consider putting their money into investment 
trusts or mutual funds. A careful and conserva- 
tive approach is advisable in most cases. 


III. Preparing for the unexpected 


A. Medical expense.—While hospital and medi- 
cal care in our land is excellent in quality, also it 
is very expensive. Wherever persons or families 
have an opportunity to become part of a group 
hospitalization or medical-care program, they 
should do so. Group prepaid hospitalization or 
medical-care insurance is invariably cheaper than 
on an individual basis. 

However, most programs do not provide for 
complete protection. Therefore, a family should 
accumulate a cash reserve or some other liquid 
assets for this purpose. In this connection, mem- 
bership in a credit union may prove very useful 
if a loan is required to meet unexpected medical 
costs. 

Accident insurance generally is not very expen- 
sive and provides added protection for the wage 
earner or, in some cases, for all the members of 
the family. Frequently group policies cover work- 
ers employed in industry or in large commercial 
establishments. 

B. Other insurance.—You will want to point 
out certain principles to be considered. For one 
thing, insurance should be purchased which pro- 
vides the type of protection the individual or fam- 
ily needs. For example, in the event of the death 
of the wage earner, a family with small children 
will need a steady income over a period of years 
plus a lump-sum payment at some point. 

In certain cases, educational insurance may 
seem advisable so the children can be assured of 
an opportunity for a college education. There 
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are also good arguments for the purchase of term 
life insurance, especially where protection in the 
form of a substantial lump-sum payment in the 
event of death seems more important than the 
accumulation of a cash value during life. 

As a licensed attorney, I wish to emphasize the 
importance of every family having a comprehen- 
sive liability insurance policy. This will provide 
protection in the event someone is injured on 
your premises or you injure a person elsewhere, 
as on a golf course or a baseball field. It does not 
cover auto accidents, however. 

Again, from a legal standpoint, every auto- 
mobile owner should have personal-liability and 
property-damage coverage. These should be in 
adequate amounts. Medical payment coverage 
usually can be included at low cost. The added 
cost of this coverage is only a very few dollars, 
and it may avoid financial disaster and tragedy 
that could wipe out all one’s life savings and still 
leave the injured party without adequate com- 
pensation. 

Where a car is reasonably new, collision, fire, 
theft, and comprehensive coverage should usually 
be carried. 


IV. The importance of a will 


You cannot emphasize too strongly that every- 
one should have a will. This is true of the person 
of modest means as well as the wealthy individ- 
ual. A will should be drawn by a lawyer who will 
know the legal requirements of the particular 
state, the best way to protect the interests of the 
entire family, the wisest way to hold real and per- 
sonal property, and the proper arrangements for 
all life insurance policies. 

An attorney can also advise concerning be- 
quests to worthy causes and organizations. You 
may be surprised at the reasonableness of his 
fee if your will is a simple one. 

Information on bequests to Methodist agencies 
can be obtained from the Council on World Serv- 
ice and Finance, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


V. Security—social and otherwise 


Regarding social-security legislation, you may 
wish to point out that it would be almost impos- 
sible for everyone to accumulate enough capital 
reserves in a lifetime so that the interest thereon 
would provide an income adequate for his or her 
support. Furthermore, the steady inflation of the 
last twenty years has reduced the value of the 
dollar; an amount adequate a decade ago would 
be inadequate in terms of purchasing power 
today. 

Though social security is a long step forward, 
it is not enough in itself. Joint employer-employee 
pension plans and the building of family-invest- 
ment reserves should supplement social security 
wherever possible. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Try to list the attitudes that would charac- 
terize a Christian position toward economic secur- 
ity and the future. 

2. In your community, what are the institu- 
tions which might best serve for building an 
emergency cash reserve? 

3. Have the group list the pros and cons of in- 
vesting funds in property with fixed dollar values 
and with fluctuating dollar values. 

4. What group hospital-and-medical-care plans 
are available in your community? 

5. What other types of insurance should a fam- 
ily purchase besides those listed above and those 
mentioned in Adult Student? 

6. What does the group believe to be a mini- 
mum adequate retirement income for an elderly 
couple in your community? 


In CLOSING 


This session covered so much ground that it 
will be especially important for you to lift up 
and summarize the main points. You will recall 
that these are (1) the building of an adequate 
cash reserve for emergencies, (2) the develop- 
ment of a regular plan for saving and investment, 
(3) reasonable provision for medical expenses of 
all kinds, (4) proper insurance coverage to guard 
against the more likely and more serious liabili- 
ties or losses, (5) the making of a will, and (6) an 
over-all plan to give reasonable assurance of re- 
tirement security. 


p——The Group in Action 





By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: Pastors and other counselors find 
many people burdened with anxieties because 
they are not feeling financially secure in a crisis. 
They also find fears among many who have made 
no provision for the future. These tensions and 
worries beset even the most loyal church mem- 
bers. A pastor often has to help someone think 
through the question, Isn’t it enough to trust 
God for the future? (Adult Student) This is the 
basic issue of today’s lesson. Is it the Christian 
attitude to trust God and leave the future to take 
care of itself? 

To begin: Approach this issue by asking the 
group to read silently Matthew 6: 25-34. Instruct 
them to read it twice. The first time, read it ask- 
ing, What is the meaning of this passage? What 
is the author saying? The second time, read it and 
ask, What does it say to me? Provide pencils and 
paper and suggest that they write their answers. 
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Share the answers and take time to discuss them 
briefly. 

How to proceed: If you are using the filmstrips, 
show When Tomorrow Comes. 

If you are not using the filmstrip, select some- 
one in advance to give the life situation as a psy- 
chodrama. In a psychodrama a person projects his 
inner feelings so that his moods of anxiety or fear 
in a given situation are expressed. These feelings 
are naturally expressed in the first person. 

Give the group a brief background of the situa- 
tion. John Carson is married and has two teen-age 
children. He has a good steady job and has lived 
within his income. A serious accident on the way 
home from work has put John in the hospital— 
and he has no hospitalization insurance. This 
emergency has swept away his modest savings 
and put him in debt. As the drama opens, he is 
propped up in bed, Bible open (Matthew 6:25), 
staring out the window. 

Suggest that in the psychodrama the following 
points of concern be dealt with: (1) John wishes 
he had made a will. He recalls an aunt who had a 
lot of trouble when her husband died without 
leaving a will. (2) He recalls a fellow worker 
having a heart attack. He had intended to take 
out hospitalization insurance then—but he didn’t. 
(3) He remembers the bad automobile accident 
a next-door neighbor had last month. He intended 
to take out some accident insurance at the time— 


but he didn’t. 
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He asks himself, Why have I done nothing? I 
thought if I trusted God, all would be well. He 
looks down at the open Bible and reads Matthew 
6:25. He asks the question, Was I right or wrong 
to trust God for the future? 

After the film or the psychodrama, divide the 
group into conversation groups of two or three 
persons to react to John Carson’s question. Use 
about five minutes for their reactions. Share the 
feelings of the group and guide them to face the 
main question, Why should a Christian save for a 
rainy day, purchase insurance, or make a will? 
If any persons in your group are lawyers, insur- 
ance men, or bankers, ask them to be prepared 
to make some informal contributions to the ques- 
tion. 

You will want to remind the group of the in- 
sight gained from last week’s lesson: We are 
stewards of property; it is not ours, but God’s. We 
are to plan and use wisely that which is given to 
us. This is what God would expect of his creatures 
with intelligence. Does this help us in answering 
today’s question? How? 

Close the discussion by referring to Ward’s 
statement that accepting our responsibilities for 
making provision for tomorrow means going into 
full partnership with God. This means committing 
our income and ourselves to him. God works with 
us in providing for tomorrow. This is where the 
trust in God comes in. Read prayerfully Psalms 
37: 3-6. 


Your Money’s Worth 


(W orld Service Sunday* ) 


me—=~"The Leader in Action 








By HERMAN WILL 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fourth lesson in this series on “Prob- 
lems of Spending.” Our aim is to discover how 
we can use our money to accomplish the most 
in the work of the Kingdom. 

If you wish to spend a part of the class session 
on the subject of careful and intelligent shopping, 
obtain a copy of Consumer Reports (see page 38) 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 


or the Consumer Reports 1957 Buying Guide 
Issue may, be available from your public library. 

Consumers Union tests various brands and 
products exhaustively, from toothpastes to auto- 
mobiles. Its recommendations are reliable. In a 
real sense, it is helpful both in getting your 
money’s worth and in patronizing those manufac- 
turers who put out quality products at reasonable 
prices. 

For information and statistics on the liquor 
traffic and its effects on traffic accidents, mental 
illness, and state welfare expenses, write to the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Avenue, N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Specific material on the needs of Methodist 
colleges is available from the Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions, Board of Education, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. Details on Crusade 
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Scholarships for foreign students can be obtained 
from the Methodist Board of Missions, and the 
facts on overseas relief from the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief. Both have headquar- 
ters at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Is the first obligation of a Methodist group to 
increase its giving to World Service—through 
which funds are distributed to our ongoing 
church-wide program? Help for presenting the 
World Service program is available from the 
Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

If your group is using the audio-visual, you 
will find suggestions for its use under “The Group 
in Action.” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Shopping and our money’s worth 
II. What does our money really do? 
A. Knowing the facts 
B. Raising some questions 
C. Making our money count 
III. Giving ourselves with our gifts 
IV. Integrity in getting, saving, spending, and 
giving 
To BEGIN 


In Adult Student the idea that we all want to 
get our money’s worth in the things we buy is 
used to introduce the larger topic. You may wish 
to develop this introduction so as to bring out 
the things we look for when we make purchases: 
reasonable price, good quality, usefulness, du- 
rability, latest improvements. 

Christian concern as well as practical considera- 
tions should prompt us to make purchases care- 
fully and wisely. Ought not this concern to 
extend to other purposes for which we expend 
our money? And what of related questions, such 
as the conditions under which workmen have to 
labor or the racial practices of merchants? 


How To PROcEED 
I. Shopping and our money’s worth 


You may want to refer to our varied motives 
for wanting to get our money’s worth. No 
one likes to feel that he has been cheated or that 
he has used poor judgment in making a purchase. 
If we buy an inferior product, it is less useful or 
less durable. In this respect, our motive is partly 
to save the money of replacement or repairs and 
partly to have satisfactory service from the prod- 
uct. 

What we buy represents the fruit of our labor, 
and no one likes the thought that he may have 
wasted the results of his own effort. We wish 
to know that we have used our substance well, 
that we have exercised a proper stewardship 
over the things of life. 

Ought we not to apply these same motives, the 
same interest, and the same degree of care to 
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other aspects of getting “our money’s worth”? 


II. What does our money really do? 


A. Knowing the facts—It may be helpful to 
have the group list on a blackboard some of the 
ways in which their money is spent about which 
they perhaps should be more concerned. This 
would include contributions to the church and to 
other worthy causes. Then there are taxes: real 
estate, personal property, sales, income, transpor- 
tation, amusement, excise, social security, gaso- 
line, and many others. 

Much of our money is spent in food stores, de- 
partment stores, service stations, clothing stores, 
hardware stores, etc. We also spend our money 
on recreation in bowling alleys, theaters, restau- 
rants, golf courses, ball parks, summer and 
winter resorts. In all these situations the money 
we spend affects the lives of other persons. 

B. Raising some questions—Should a Chris- 
tian be concerned about the way in which the 
expenditure of his money affects himself and 
other persons? On what grounds? 

Let us take a look at the money we give to 
the church. What does it actually do in terms 
of meeting the expenses of our local church and 
in providing funds for the efforts of the church 
as a whole in missions, world peace, education, 
hospitals, homes for children and the aged, race 
relations, evangelism, temperance, and other im- 
portant fields? Perhaps we should find out more 
about the work of our church in these areas. 
If we did, we might wish to increase our giving. 

It may be helpful to have your group take an 
average annual family income in your community 
and see how much of it goes to various taxes. 
The Tax Foundation reports that 30 per cent of 
a $3,500 income, 31 per cent of a $4,500 income, 
and 34 per cent of an $8,000 income goes for taxes 
of all kinds in 1957. 

This should not be just another occasion for 
people to complain about their taxes. Instead, 
you will want to examine the purposes for which 
your taxes are used, such as: roads, sewers; 
police and fire protection; street cleaning; garbage 
collection; public-health services; schools; water, 
old-age-and-unemployment benefits; safety in- 
spection of buildings, factories, and mines; 
weather bureau; medical and technical aid to 
less fortunate nations. 

It should be noted that about 60 per cent of 
all federal taxes goes to strictly military pur- 
poses, to maintain the armed forces and to provide 
weapons. If we add the amount being paid as in- 
terest on the debt from past wars and being paid 
out to veterans, we get a total of nearly 80 per 
cent of federal tax income going to pay for war— 
past, present, or future. This may prompt a new 
concern in your group to give and to work ef- 
fectively for world peace. 

The total amount of taxes paid by the average 
family is considerable, both in dollars and in 
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percentage ot total income. The group may wish 
to look more closely into the good, bad, or in- 
different way in which their tax money is being 
spent. Again, you will want to avoid any general 
antitax feeling that may result in the condemna- 
tion of worthy programs while ignoring the huge 
amounts spent on arms. Many constructive gov- 
ernment programs have been approved in resolu- 
tions of the General Conference of The Methodist 
Church (See 1956 Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, Paragraph 2020-2031). 

In dealing with spending in stores, you may 
wish to refer to the fact that families of medium 
income or less spend 20 per cent or more of their 
income on food; generally, the lower the income, 
the higher the percentage. How much do you 
know about the food stores you patronize, their 
employment policies, the quality of the products 
they sell, and other matters of social importance? 
The same point can be made in regard to cloth- 
ing stores, service stations, hardware stores, and 
other retail outlets. 

When it comes to places of recreation, we face 
still more questions. Is the recreation and its 
surrounding environment conducive to the whole- 
some development of personality and character? 
Is the opportunity to participate in the recreation 
open to all on a democratic basis? Will your 
patronage be supporting an enterprise operated 
on the basis of race, class, or religious prejudice? 

C. Making our money count.—When you have 
presented to your group what their giving through 
the church accomplishes, many may decide that 
they have been getting their money’s worth 
and more. These individuals and the group may 
wish to increase the amount they have been giv- 
ing. This might mean the inclusion of bequests in 
wills as well as immediate gifts. 

When the group has had a good chance to study 
the amount of taxes and the purposes they serve, 
close attention should be given to such matters 
as civic graft or integrity, teachers’ salaries, the 
hours and salaries of firemen and policemen, the 
adequacy of school facilities, the state of public 
health, traffic and road conditions, community 
recreation facilities, programs of zoning, building 
inspection, slum clearance, and public housing. 

Not only should we be sure that our tax money 
is spent honestly and efficiently, but also we 
should want to provide for essential community 
needs that cannot be met adequately in any other 
way—even if it costs us more. 

In connection with our spending in stores, it 
will be helpful to suggest that our patronage 
tends to strengthen and support their policies. 
The way in which products are labeled and 
graded, the quality of meat and vegetables sold, 
the methods of advertising used, the honesty of 
representations made by salesmen, the use of 
Sunday as a day of business, the nature of the 
merchandise offered and its effect on the con- 
sumer, and the readiness of the store to stand 

























































A. Devaney 


“Everyone is interested in getting his money’s worth.” 


behind its wares—all these and more are im- 
portant factors for us to consider. 

We have already raised some questions about 
our spending and recreation. The sale and con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages and the social 
pressure in that direction that prevails in certain 
places of recreation are important matters to be 
considered. 


III. Giving ourselves with our gifts 


The church does not want simply our gifts. 
It wants us, our deep concern and close interest. 
“The only gift is a portion of thyself.” (Ralph 
Waldo Emerson) 


The gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.} 


IV. Integrity in getting, saving, spending, and 
giving 

The word “integrity” implies not only honesty, 
but also wholeness and unity. Integrity is essen- 
tial if our lives are to have real direction and 
purpose. 

In connection with this fact, you may wish to 
stress the need for consistency in our philosophy 
and practice in regard to the way in which we 
earn or make money, the attitudes and purposes 
which shape our saving, the care and discipline 
that govern our spending, and the spirit and 
generosity that mark our giving. To overlook 
or evade Christian responsibility in one area 
tends to undermine our witness in others. We 
need to build a total Christian way of life. 


1From The Vision of Sir Launfal by James Russell Lowell. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent are we responsible to God for 
the consequences of our actions as well as the 
actions themselves? 

2. Why should we concern ourselves with what 
many argue is not our business but that of the 
storekeeper or the recreation center owner? 

3. Should government be looked upon as our 
servant to perform many useful functions or with 
a degree of hostility as a potential threat to our 
freedom? How would this affect our attitude to- 
ward taxes? 

4. What are the pros and cons of a Christian 
granting or withholding his patronage as a form of 
economic coercion to change the social practice 
of a business—as in selling liquor or discriminat- 
ing against minorities? 

5. Does your group believe it and its members 
are fulfilling their share of responsibility for 
World Service or other causes of the church? 
If not, what can the members do about it? 

6. Why should it make any difference whether 
or not our way of earning money is consistent 
with the purposes toward which we give our 
money, especially the church? 


In CLOSING 


You may conclude with this emphasis: the need 
for consistency in our Christian witness and ac- 
tion in the whole realm of money and property. 
Since our neighbors and fellow Christians cannot 
know all our inner thoughts and private acts, 
our actions are our witness. We confront God 
and the call to make Jesus the Lord of our lives 
as we deal with dollars and cents. 


re———The Group in Action 








By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to help 
adults see the relation between spending and 
the work for the Kingdom. 

Preparation: The lesson lends itself to a panel 
discussion whether you are using the filmstrip 
or not. The question for the panel is, Does the 
spending of our money contribute to the growth 
of our community? 

For panel members use the following: 

1) The class president or treasurer to present 
the record and interpretation of the class’s giving. 

2) A class member to interpret the church 
member’s giving through World Service and the 
local church. Let him point out the large, con- 
tinuous causes that all Methodist churches sup- 
port, making it possible to do a job that would 
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be impossible for any one local church. The pastor 
or chairman of the official board can provide this 
information. 

3) A housewife to present the matter of pa- 
tronizing stores that serve and sell alcoholic bev- 
erages, that stay open on Sunday, or engage in 
otherwise questionable Christian practices. Let 
her raise the question of subscribing to maga- 
zines that carry liquor ads and viewing tele- 
vision shows sponsored by liquor and beer in- 
dustries. 

4) Another class member, a businessman or 
teacher, to approach the problem from the way 
our tax money is spent. Are we getting our 
money’s worth in housing, schools, teachers, public 
health? 

To begin: If you are using the audio-visual, 
show the filmstrip Your Money’s Worth at this 
time. 

The panel moderator (who may or may not be 
the group leader or teacher) might use the fol- 
lowing as his introductory remarks: 

The Christian use of money is more than tak- 
ing care of one’s family and giving to the church. 
Ward says: “Every area of our experience and 
life is touched by the use of money: the social, 
the intellectual, the political, the economic, the 
moral, the physical, the spiritual. All these areas 
are either strengthened or hindered by a Chris- 
tian’s use of his money.” In Adult Student Ward 
sets forth the following guiding principle: When- 
ever a person spends money in a way that is hurt- 
ful to others, he too is hurt. 

State the question for the panel and introduce 
the panel members. 

To proceed: After the panel presentation, divide 
into four groups, each taking one of the four 
problems raised. Instruct the groups to ask for 
clarification, challenge, ask for further discussion, 
or make additions to the points brought out by 
the panel member who presented the problem 
assigned to their group. Give each group an op- 
portunity to share until all four groups have 
contributed. If there is more time, give each a 
second opportunity to question the panel. The 
moderator should watch the time to allow for the 
summary and a brief closing meditation. 

In closing: Suggest that the group observe a 
minute of complete silence. Request that they 
remain in their prayerful mood as you read some 
passages from the Bible, such as 1 Timothy 6: 9-11 
and Matthew 25: 24-40. 

Follow up: The leader needs to be alert to the 
possible outcome of this lesson. It may lead the 
group to feel that some action needs to be taken. 
You may want to appoint a committee to study 
the ways in which the class can improve its 
spending. Another committee may be appointed 
to study further and make recommendations as 
to specific steps that could be taken in regard to 
liquor sales in grocery stores, advertisements in 
home magazines, local political spending, etc. 
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By HERMAN WILL 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this closing session, it will help to touch 
again on some of the main points of the preceding 
four sessions. Adult Student centers attention on 
these items: a sense of stewardship in handling 
our income and possessions; increased support 
for the church in its Kingdom-building efforts; 
ways of economizing to achieve our purposes; 
the expression of a Christian social concern in 
the use of our money; and a sense of gratitude 
to God for life and its many good things. 

It is important to make sure that no mistaken 
ideas develop in regard to stewardship. Fre- 
quently we find people who believe that if they 
tithe or are generous to the church, God will 
make them prosper financially. This is an un- 
fortunate and false idea. It takes no account of 
many persons who give generously, but never- 
theless suffer economic reverses, serious illnesses, 
and other difficulties. Nor does it explain why 
some people who ignore the church and do not 
give to charitable enterprises still enjoy high 
incomes, good health, and other advantages. 

God’s sun shines on the just and the unjust; 
he does not play favorites. Nor does he necessarily 
reward us in this life. We must watch carefully 
lest our motives for sharing our income and 
possessions become selfish. What virtue is there in 
giving if it is with the expectation that we shall 
get back more than we give? 

If ours is an “adventurous faith,” we shall be 
getting new insights into the meaningful use of 
our income and possessions. We shall be discover- 
ing great causes to whose support Christ calls 
us. The church will gain new importance in our 
plans, and life will be more interesting and 
exciting. 

In the part of the lesson dealing with ways 
of economizing, you may wish to make a list of 
ways which will be appropriate to your particular 
community. However, each family will have to 
make a list suited to its own situation. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. An adventurous faith 
II. Christian stewardship 


III. The World Service program of The Methodist 
Church 

IV. Making money go farther 

V. Gratitude to God for his goodness 


To BEGIN 


The Christian life is not the vague, undefined, 
benevolent blur that so many of our church mem- 
bers seem to think. It is rigorous, demanding, 
disciplined, purposeful, and exciting. Probably 
only a handful of persons are living truly Chris- 
tian lives in the average congregations. 

Christians who make their lives count give 
their lives to some great cause or causes. Our 
Christian faith will become more purposeful and 
dynamic if we become deeply concerned about 
some great issues or problems and to its solution 
give our interest, our time, our substance, and 
ourselves. 

This challenge may open the thinking of your 
group to some of the broad concerns of this clos- 
ing lesson. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. An adventurous faith 


We have stressed repeatedly that we are God’s 
trustees of income and property. Let us emphasize 
the idea that we are—or ought to be—co-workers 
with God in his plan for our world. 

Do we really believe this? How firmly do we 
Christians believe in the kingdom of God? 

If we really give ourselves to the cause of 
Christ and his church, to the great social causes 
of peace, temperance, racial brotherhood, and 
economic justice to which he calls us, our lives 
will be adventurous and busy. Many trivial things 
that now take up much of our time would have 
to be dropped and our attention devoted to larger 
issues and more important projects. 


II. Christian stewardship 


Self-denial is important and essential for any 
disciplined Christian life. It should flow rather 
naturally out of the depth of our concern for 
meeting great needs. We deny ourselves certain 
pleasures or luxuries or even necessities because 
we prefer to do something we believe to be more 
important. 

Above all, we must avoid the false self-denial 
which comes from a sense of unpleasant duty, 
which takes great satisfaction from its own sup- 
posed virtue, or which parades its achievements 
in public. 

Families of modest means will undoubtedly find 
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“World Service is the approach of our church to the 
total life of mankind everywhere.” 


it necessary to practice self-denial to achieve the 
goals of giving they have chosen for themselves. 
Families with wealth or substantial income should 
recognize that their responsibility increases with 
their means and that disciplined spending and 
self-denial are appropriate to the life of every 
genuine Christian. 

Throughout these sessions we have stressed the 
fact that a Christian steward is not simply a 
percentage tither, but a person with a sensitive 
conscience and a deep sympathy for human beings 
all over the world. 

The church plays an important role at this 
point. Its message and its preaching ought to 
constantly prick our slumbering consciences in 
matters of suffering and injustice. Its fellowship 
should encourage us to stand shoulder to shoulder 
in the struggle against materialism wherever we 
find it. How can we fail to be alert and active as 
we face the deeply entrenched forces of war, 
militarism, the liquor traffic, racial prejudice, 
selfish economic interests, and nationalism? 


III. The World Service program of The Methodist 
Church 


Too often World Service has been only a phrase 
to the people in our church pews. Because it 
covers the whole far-flung enterprise of The 
Methodist Church, we have failed to see it as 
something specific and alive. 

Not only ought we to distribute printed litera- 
ture about World Service; we should also tell 
some stories that are part of it, such as: The 
recruiting of desperately needed nurses and 
social workers by the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes. Or the race-relations conferences being 
held by Methodists in our cities where tensions 
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are high and population movements confront 
local churches with serious decisions. Or the far- 
reaching work of the American Bible Society in 
the distribution of the Scriptures. Or the co- 
operative efforts of our educational and evange- 
lism leaders to bring the Christian message to 
millions of unreached Americans. Or seminars 
which bring thousands of our leaders to the United 
Nations in New York. 

World Service is the approach of our church 
to the total life of mankind everywhere. This 
approach brings a ministry of spiritual salvation, 
physical healing, social service, educational train- 
ing, and organized action so a world may emerge 
which is closer to God’s dream for man. 


IV. Making money go farther 


No doubt everyone will have his or her own 
idea on ways of economizing. Each person or 
family will have to make its own decisions, but 
none should brush past this matter lightly. 

You may wish to suggest that learning to do 
some jobs around the home may be financially 
rewarding in the long run. However, sound judg- 
ment should be used, and tasks that are too tech- 
nical should not be attempted by the unskilled. 

Practically everyone can learn to repair leaky 
faucets, do simple plumbing, clean out a furnace, 
change spark plugs, replace an electric range 
heating unit, oil household appliances, remove an 
obstructing article from the pump of an automatic 
washer, replace a burned-out fuse, change the 
crankcase oil in a car, or paint the interior of a 
house. 

A family can review its hobbies and recreation 
to see if their costs can be reduced, or new and 
more inexpensive ones substituted for old. Tent 
camping with the children is more fun and far 
cheaper than staying at a motel, though it cer- 
tainly is more strenuous and time-consuming. At 
home, experiments in more economical dishes, 
especially meat, and in reducing wastage can yield 
definite results in easing pressure. 

In regard to medical care, it will be found 
cheaper in the long run for the children to have 
the recommended immunizations. They will be 
healthier and safer; they will avoid later trips to 
the doctor and possible expensive illnesses. 

Other ways of saving money may be found. 
For example, the premium on large insurance 
policies may be paid on an annual basis with a 
definite reduction. Families that use much milk 
may purchase it more cheaply from a store or 
arrange for a special quantity price. Fuel and 
electricity can be conserved by careful use. 

The best way to economize is to keep a com- 
paratively modest standard of living. Are the 
latest gadgets and a multitude of possessions re- 
quired for happiness? If so, how did our fore- 
fathers ever find any joy or humor in life? 
America is in grave danger of thinking that a 
high standard of living is essential if a nation is 
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to be cultured, intelligent, healthy, and happy. 
When we go far beyond a certain minimum, 
we may be letting our material prosperity inter- 
fere with a fuller enjoyment of life. 


V. Gratitude to God for his goodness 


Very often we hear people express their ap- 
preciation of the many good things to be found 
in our national life. Some include their recogni- 
tion that we should be deeply grateful to God. 

Yet we fail to take proper care of our forests, 
our soil, our water resources, our fisheries, our 
game, and our minerals. We are willing to share 
our surpluses with other nations and thus get 
rid of them. But we are reluctant to give tech- 
nical aid and capital assistance. 

Our gratitude to God can be expressed best 
in the way we conserve his bounty and share it 
unselfishly and wisely with our fellow men. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does the idea of Christian faith held by the 
members of your group include “adventure” and 
great causes? 

2. Do they believe they are really free to live 
Christian lives if they desire, or do they feel 
they are prevented by society? Why? 

3. What do you think of self-denial as a part 
of Christian stewardship? Is it necessary? Why? 

4. How can we make the church, both locally 
and generally, a vital, supporting fellowship of 
dedicated Christians? Where do we begin? 

5. To what extent do you believe a high ma- 
terial standard of living is necessary? Why? 


In CLOSING 


This should not be the end of this subject in 
the life and thinking of the group. A steady 
growth of interest with at least annual reviews 
at budget-making time is very much in order. 
A real test of what has been learned will be 
found in its effect on the group’s participation 
in, and contribution to, the life of the church. 





Christians and Their Government 


Our October unit in this series will deal 
with the very timely topic, “Christians and 
Their Government.” 

The weekly topics are: 


October 6: Democracy—Our Protestant 


Heritage 

October 13: Citizenship—a Christian Re- 
sponsibility 

October 20: Freedom—a Christian Opportu- 
nity 


October 27: Loyalties—Christian Decision 


“The Christian, the State, and Freedom,” 
by G. Bromley Oxnam will be featured in 
the magazine section. 
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By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The purpose of this last lesson in the 
unit is to help the group see the problem of 
spending as a whole and to guide the members 
to acknowledge God’s ownership of their posses- 
sions and to accept their opportunity as co- 
workers with God. 

Preparation: This lesson lends itself to a sym- 
posium of three-minute reports on each of the 
four lessons in the unit. Ask each reporter to 
include the main emphases and insights into 
Christian attitudes toward income gained from 
his assigned lesson. 

To begin: The leader of the symposium may 
or may not be the teacher or group leader. 
He might introduce the session by stating the 
two basic Christian attitudes toward income 
which Ward believes must be in our thinking 
if we are to acquire goods and administer money 
in a way that pleases and honors God: (1) God 
is the owner of our possessions. (2) We are co- 
workers with God in his purpose for the world. 

How to proceed: Ask for the four reports. Give 
the group an opportunity to underscore or 
amplify any of the reports. 

The leader may raise such questions as: Where 
does self-denial come into the picture? Are we 
striving merely to share with God? Someone has 
suggested that if we would be willing to support 
God in the same style that we support ourselves, 
there would be a decided change in our giving 
and living. Is this all that is expected of us? 

Use the last portion of the session for self- 
evaluation and dedication. Divide into groups 
of two or three for the evaluation. Provide indi- 
vidual copies of the evaluation sheet. 

The following are suggested evaluation ques- 
tions: What insights or helps have you gained 
from this study? Have you found help in your 
relationship to God? How? Have you found help 
in your relationship to others? What values or 
new goals have you set for yourself? Where do 
you still need help? Discuss these in the groups; 
ask each member to fill out a sheet. 

In closing: A worship experience will probably 
emerge as you share the answers to the evalua- 
tion. Conclude with a minute of silent prayer, 
followed by extemporaneous prayers. As the 
leader, close the prayer experience with an ex- 
pression of gratitude for the gifts of God—the 
beauties of nature, the joy of fellowship, the love 
of family and friends, food, clothing, shelter, work 
to do. Express the desire to work with God to 
administer and share these gifts. 
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